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MARCH. 


BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


Ho! warrior month, my Martius, hail! 
With battling breeze and clarion call 
Thou rushest over hill and vale. 
Before thee kneels the glowing year, 
Behind, thy glittering hosts appear. 
To rescue Earth from icy thrall 
Thou comest, bravest month of all! 
Dear bustling month, my F’riihling, come! 
First month to-day, as first of old. 
Thine the fresh song and wakened hum, 
Thine the glad rill's recovered tlow, 
And thine the stir the sod below. 
Thy rap and tap and summons bold 
Startle the earth from slumber’s hold. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Ohio the woman suffragists have 
scored a victory. The House has just 
defeated the “Hazlett’’ Bill, which pro- 
posed to repeal the law whereby Ohio 
women are enabled to vote in school elec- 
tions. A strong effort was made to wipe 
out the law, but it failed by a decisive 
majority. In the Senate a resolution for 
a constitutional amendment conferring 
full suffrage on women was lost. This is 
not a matter of regret, as Ohio suffragists 
are not yet sufficiently organized to make 
a successful campaign. 











——_? 


At Albany, March 2, the New York 
Assembly Judiciary Committee was bril- 
liant with the bright costumes of women 
and listened to the eloquence of their 
pleadings that the word ‘male’ be 
eliminated from the State Constitution. 
The following ladies urged a favorable 
report: Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, of 
Brooklyn; Mrs. Martha A. Conine, a 
member of the Colorado Legislature; Mrs. 
H. Loines, Brooklyn; Miss Mary Living- 
ston Chanler, New York; Mrs. Mary E. 
Craigie, Brooklyn, and Mrs. Julia R. Jen- 
nings, Syracuse. 





On the evening of March 11, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore will speak at 208 Newbury 
Street, on ‘May we Expect Women to be 
Honest in Business?”’ 


-_- 








The reports sent to the Washington 
Convention from the Equal Rights Asso- 
ciations of Holland and Finland are pub- 
lished in full in the Woman’s JoURNAL 
this week. Do not fail to read them, or 
the addresses of Mrs. Virginia D. Young 
and Miss Belle Kearney. 





We give large space this week to the 
addresses at Frances Willard’s funeral. 
No woman in the United States has ever 
been so widely loved, or so intensely 
hated. No other woman in America was 
ever burned in effigy, as Miss Willard was 
when she was believed to have defeated 
the Republican candidate for President in 
1884, by the number of votes she diverted 
to the Prohibition party. Yet no woman 
in this country has ever been mourned as 
she is mourned to-day. Even those who 
have differed most widely with her on 
some points, unite now in recognizing the 
beauty, strength and greatness of the 
spirit that has departed from us. 





Hon. John D. Long sent a personal let- 
ter to the nearest living relative of every 
one who was killed in the Maine. A kind 
heart goes along with the clear brain that 
sees the justice of equal rights for women. 





If any women have been inclined to 
palliate lynching, because it is so often 
provoked by some outrage upon a woman, 
several atrocious cases that have lately 
occurred ought to undeceive them, and 
open their eyes to the fact that lawless- 
ness once let loose will not spare women 
and children. One of these cases occurred 
last week at Lake City, S.C. President 
McKinley appointed a colored man as 
postmaster. The postoffice and the mail 
in it were burned, and the postmaster 
murdered, for no other offense than being 
a negro and a federal officeholder. His 
family were driven from home, a baby 
in arms was killed by a bullet, and the 
wife and three daughters were maimed 
for life. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


REASONS FOR WOMAN’S ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT. 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD. 


Doubtless the strongest points in favor 
of woman suffrage are: 

1. That it is founded on the unchang- 
ing principles of justice. Every reason- 
able man knows that it is not right to tax 
a class without representing that class, to 
inflict penalties upon a class that had no 
hand in determining what those penalties 
should be, to govern one-half of the hu- 
man race by the other half. All injustice 
to one class works harm to every other. 

2. The best government known to the 
race is found in a home where father and 
mother have equal power, as is the casein 
an enlightened modern Christian family. 
No other place is so free from temptation, 
and no other conserves so completely the 
best interest of all who dwell therein. 
Reasoning from analogy, the larger home 
of society, and that largest home of all 
called government, might be more like 
this typical home, and in proportion as 
they are made like unto it, society and 
government will more thoroughly con- 
serve the interest of all, and shut out the 
pests of civilization. 

3. The two most strongly marked in- 
stincts of woman are those of protection 
for herself and little ones, and of love and 
loyalty to her husband and her son. On 
the other hand, the two strongest instincts 
that to-day defend the liquor traffic and 
drink habit are avarice in the dealer and 
appetite in the drinker. It has been said 
that civilization has nothing with which 
it can offset these two tremendous forces. 
But may it not be found that in the home, 
through the reserve power never yet called 
into government on a large scale, woman’s 
instincts of self-protection and of love are 
a sufficient offset to appetite and avarice, 
and will out-vote both at the polls? For 
it must be remembered that, in a republic, 
all questions of morality sooner or later 
find their way to the ballot-box, and are 
voted up or down. 

4, Women constitute more than two- 
thirds of our church members, and less 
than one-fifth of our criminals. As aclass 
women hold the balance of power morally 
in the republic. 

5. There is no enemy dreaded so much 
by liquor-dealers and saloon-keepers as a 
woman with the ballot in her hand. 
Secret circulars sent out by them, and 
intercepted by our temperance leaders, 
state this explicitly. One of these is ad- 
dressed to a legislator, and reads to this 
effect: ‘Set your heel upon the woman 
suffrage movement every time, for the 
ballot in the hand of woman means the 
downfall of our trade.” When the bill by 
which the women of Washington Terri- 





tory had the ballot and secured local op- 
tion, was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the Territory, there 
were bonfires, bell-ringings, and beer on 
tap in the public square of many a town 
and village, where the saloon- keepers cele- 
brated their jubilee because the women 
had lost their right to vote. 

6. Wherever women have had the ballot, 





The liquor dealers contested the constitu- 
tionality of the law. Their attorney, in 
his argument before the Supreme Court, 
said: 

None but male persons of sound mind 
can vote; but their rights are destroyed, 
and the idiots, aliens and females step in 
and usurp their rights in popular govern 
ment. Since females, idiots, and aliens 
cannot vote, they should not be permitted 























FRANCES EK. WILLARD. 








they have used it in the interest of the 
home and against the saloons, the gam- 
bling-houses, and the haunts of infamy. 

In Wyoming, women obtained full suf- 
frage in 1869. Rev. Dr. B. F. Crary, pre- 
siding elder of the M. E. churches in that 
State, wrote years ago of the equal suf- 
frage law, “Liquor-sellers and gamblers 
are unanimous in cursing it.” Chief Jus- 
tice Groesbeck, of Wyoming, wrote, in 
1897: ‘*The influence of the women voters 
has always been on the side of temper- 
ance, morality and good government, and 
opposed to drunkenness, gambling and 
immorality.”” Wyoming was the first 
State in the Union to raise the age of pro- 
tection for girls to eighteen. 

Colorado granted full suffrage to women 
in 1893. Equal suffrage has raised the 
age of protection to eighteen; has equal- 
ized the property laws between husband 
and wife; has secured a law making 
fathers and mothers equal guardians of 
their children; has greatly increased the 
number of women serving on educational 
boards; and has more than quadrupled 
the number of no-license towns in Col- 
orado, 

Kansas gave municipal suffrage to 
women in 1887. Several years ago the 
Chief Justice of Kansas and all the judges 
of the Supreme Court united in paying 
tribute to the good results. All concurred 
in substance with Judge W. A. Johnston, 
who wrote: ‘In consequence, our elec- 
tions are more orderly and fair, a higher 
class of officers are chosen, and we have 
cleaner and stronger city governments.” 

After seven years’ experience «f mu- 
nicipal suffrage, Kansas submitted to the 
voters, for the second time, an amend- 
ment to extend full suffrage to women. 
A German-American Liquor League was 
organized from one end of the State to the 
other, to fight it—a sure proof that the 
women had used their municipal vote 
well. The amendment was defeated, but 
received an afilirmative vote more than 
ten times as large as when a similar 
amendment was first submitted, some 
years before. 

In 1880, Arkansas passed a law that the 
opening of a saloon within three miles of 
a church or schoolhouse might be pre- 
vented by a petition from a majority of 
the adult inhabitants, men and women. 





to accomplish the same purpose by sign- 
ing a petition; for the signature of an 
adult to a petition is the substance of a 
ballot in taking the popular sense of the 
community. It merely changes the form, 
and is identical in effect. 

The Supreme Court, however, upheld 
the constitutionality of the law. Under 
it, the saloons have been cleared out of 
three-fourths of the counties in Arkansas. 

In Idaho, full suffrage was granted to 
women in 1896. William Balderston, of 
Boise, editor of one of Idaho’s principal 
dailies, writes: 

An interesting result of the new law 
was observed during the session of the 
Legislature last winter. In Idaho there 
had been a law legalizing gambling. Up 
to the time of the adoption of equal suf- 
frage, it would have been impracticable 
to repeal it; but when a bill was intro- 
duced last winter for that purpose, it 
went through with a large majority. The 
majority for it was universally credited to 
the addition of the woman element to the 
electorate. 

Even at the antipodes, women stand for 
the home. Equal suffrage was given to 
the women of New Zealand in 1893. Now 
comes the news of a movement in New 
Zealand to put down gambling. ‘‘Sweep- 
stakes” have been declared illegal, and a 
bill to legalize them has been defeated on 
the avowed ground that the large associa- 
tions of women, whose votes would be 
needed at the next election, were against 
the bill. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, while fully convinced that the bal- 
lot is the right of every woman in the 
nation, just as much as it is the right of 
every man, does not not base its line of 
argument upon this fact, but upon the 
practical value that woman’s vote will 
have in helping the nation to put away 
the liquor traffic and its accompanying 
abominations. We do not ask it for our- 
selves alone; we are impartial friends of 
the whole human race in both its frac- 
tions, man and woman, and hence we are 
not more in earnest for this great advance 
because of the good it brings to the gen- 
tler, than because of the blessing that 
it promises to the stronger sex. It 
is for these practical reasons that we 
claim that woman’s ballot should be one 
of the planks in the platform of every 
righteous party in America, F. E. W. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CATHERINE SPENCE has been ap- 
pointed the first woman member of the 
Destitute Board for South Australia. This 
board cares for the paupers of the prov- 
ince. 

Mrs, EL1zaBetTH Capy STANTON, in this 
week's WoMmAN’s JOURNAL, pays an elo- 
quent tribute to Frances Willard, and tells 
some characteristic anecdotes of their 
acquaintance. 


Miss BLANCHE McNamara, for many 
years head-mistress of the public school 
of Port Adelaide, has been appointed 
Inspector of Schools. She is the first 
woman chosen for this office by the gov- 
ernment of South Australia. 


Miss MABEL H. Barrows will give an 
illustrated talk on Greece, in the vestry 
of the First Parish Church at Meeting 
House Hill, Dorchester, Wednesday, 
March 9, A social hour will follow the 
entertainment. Tickets, 25 cents. 


Mrs. GRACE A. OLIVER, of Salem, has 
been appointed a trustee of the Massa- 
chusetts State Insane Asylum in Danvers, 
vice Harriet Lee, of Salem, resigned. 
Mrs. Oliver is a member of the Salem 
School Board, of the Salem Society for 
the Higher Education of Women, of the 
Salem Improvement Society, and is vice- 
president of the Thought and Work Club. 


Mrs. Emma S. TyNDALE, the only 
woman in the freshman class of the law 
school at Michigan University, acted as 
toast mistress at the freshman law-ban- 
quet on Feb. 22, by the unanimous request 
of the class. The Michigan papers say, 
“She presided in a pleasing and graceful 
manner, proving herself entirely equal to 
the occasion.”’ 


Mrs. ANN B. JEFFERS, State librarian 
of Maryland, has proved an excellent 
officer. Governor Lowndes has called the 
Legislature’s special attention to the ex- 
cellent work done by her during the two 
years that she has held the position. The 
governor says that this was the first im- 
portant State appointment given to a 
woman, and that the results have fully 
justified the departure from precedent. 


Mrs. Emma Homan THayenr, of Pueblo, 
Col., is an authority on the flora of cer- 
tain sections, her books, ‘Wild Flowers 
of the Rocky Mountains” and ‘Wild 
Flowers of the Pacific Coast,” being 
standard works. She has lately published 
a novel, ‘‘Petronilla, the Sister,’’ which is 
highly praised. Mrs. Thayer has also 
won success as an artist, and many of the 
beautiful illustrations in her books are 
her own work. 


Mrs. Rosr Denny is the official steno- 
grapher of the city of Spokane, Wash. 
She receives $90 a month, and probably 
no employee of the city or county so well 
earns his salary as does Mrs. Denny, says 
the Spokane Chronicle. Her experience 
in the office makes her services invaluable 
to the municipality. In 1896 she revised 
the municipal code of Spokane, indexing 
it and putting it for the first time in such 
shape that it became valuable to the 
attorneys as well as to others he work 
was undoubtedly worth $2,000, but Mrs. 
Denny did it without extra compensation. 


Mrs. ELLA C, CHAMBERLAIN, ex-presi- 
dent of the Florida E. S. A., has moved 
to Tiffin, Mo., but has lost none of her in- 
terest in the cause. During the past year 
she has spoken four times in neighboring 
churches on ‘‘The Bible for Equal Rights,”’ 
sometimes occupying the pulpit on Sun- 
day morning, which is a great innovation 
in that part of the world. Mrs. Cham- 
berlain says she finds plenty of suffrage 
sentiment, and can already report a num- 
ber of converts. She has lately been 
challenged to debate the question with a 
lawyer. 

Mrs. SIBLEY, matron of the Tenth and 
Buttonwood Streets station house, at 
Philadelphia, has rounded out ten years 
of service in that position. She was the 
first police matron to undergo a civil ser- 
vice examination, and is the third oldest 
matron in point of service in the Police 
Department of that city. Mrs. Benkert, 
one of the five originally appointed by 
the mayor more than eleven years ago, 
was injured last summer by a_pris- 
oner, and is now a patient at the Home 
for Incurables. The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger says: ‘*The police matrons do not 
receive pensions, and though Mrs. Benkert 
had been more than ten years in the 
police department, and received her in- 
jury while in the discharge of duty, she 
received no grant from the city.” 
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FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ. 


—_—— . 

A class in practical horticulture has 
just been started at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. The students spend an hour each 
day under the direction of the college 
gardener, in the care and study of plants, 
the new greenhouse being a great assist- 
ance. 

Hartsville College, an old and at one time 
leading educational institution of Indiana, 
was closed in January, owing to financial 
difficulties. A few days later, the entire 
building, with the library and museum, 
was burned. The institution was con- 
nected with the United Brethren Church, 
and was coéducational. 

“Barnard College has made greater 
progress in five years than Columbia Col- 
lege in the first fifty years of its existence.” 
This is a significant statement, made by 
Hon. Abram S. Hewitt on accepting the 
chairmanship of the board of trustees of 
Barnard, made vacant by the death of Dr. 
Arthur Brooks. 

The trustees of Richmond (Va.) College 
have decided to admit young women 
students to the higher classes. Roanoke 
College, in Southwest Virginia, has for 
some years admitted women students. 
Randolph Macon, the Methodist college at 
Asbland, near Richmond, admits girls as 
day students. A correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican says: “There is good 
reason to hope that ere long Washington 
and Lee University, of which William L. 
Wilson is president, will open its doors to 
women. It is even safe to say that the 
day is not very distant when public senti- 
ment will compel the University of Vir- 
ginia, established by Jefferson as the cap- 
stone of a system of public instruction, 
to carry out the design of its founder, 
and admit all who wish to enter.” 

According to the last annual report of 
Harvard College, fifty-one of the sixty- 
five alumnz who held the certificates of 
the Society for the Collegiate Instruction 
of Women have exchanged the certificate 
for the corresponding degree conferred 
by Radcliffe College. The report says: 

The question whether Radcliffe College 
shall confer the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy has been strongly presented in an 
individual case, a Radcliffe student having 
fulfilled such conditions of resident study 
and examination as would, if she were a 
student in Harvard University, entitle 
her to the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in the division of modern languages. 

In view of the close affiliation between 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College, 
a fine and honorable solution of this ques- 
tion could be found through opening the 
Ph.D. degree of Harvard to Radcliffe 
students. 

The Boston University Beacon prizes 
have been awarded as follows: $10 in 
gold, from the Gamma Phi Fraternity for 
the best story, Miss Lucy L. Sanderson, 
of Tilton, N. H.; honorable mention, Miss 
Harrietta Fisk, of Holyoke; $5 in gold for 
the best poem, offered by the Pi Beta 
Phi, Miss Lucy L. Sanderson, Tilton, N. 
H.; honorable mention, Miss Amy Wales, 
of Randolph. 

Miss Toy Kellerman, class of ’98, was 
unanimously elected editor-in-chief of the 
Lantern, the weekly newspaper of the 
Ohio State University at Columbus. This 
is the second time in the history of the 
paper that a young woman has occupied 
this position, the first having been Miss 
Katherine Morhart, class of ’93, who was 
also president of her class and winner of 
the State oratorical contest. It is re- 
ported that the first issue of paper under 
Miss Kellerman’s management is one of 
the best ever published, and is a potent 
argument in favor of the coéducational 
work done by the university. 


Some of the brightest women of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University issued a woman’s 
edition of the Daily Palo Alto. Concern- 
ing the attitude of the university men 
towards the university women, an edito- 
rial says: 

We have the unquestioned concession 
of a perfect equality of rights, privileges 
and duties. We enjoy an unemphasized 
though constant courtesy which is vastly 
more respectful and agreeable than an 
effusive gallantry. There is, perhaps, no 
other university in the world where men 
have fully admitted that women are 
entitled toa free individuality and self- 
direction. 

Vassar Alumne are rejoicing over the 
completion of the Maria Mitchell Fund of 
$50,000 for the endowment of a memorial 
professorship in astronomy. Mrs. Sarah 
Sheppard Armstrong, ’77, of Penn Yan, is 
the new alumnz trustee, to succeed Mrs. 
Elizabeth Poppleton Shannon, ’76, of Fort 
Custer, Mont. 

It has been ordered by the Boston 
School Committee ‘‘that the course of 
study in the grammar schools be amended 
so as to provide that one-third of the time 
set apart each year for instruction in phy- 
siology and hygiene must be given to the 
explanation of the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants and narcotics on the 
human system.” 

The celebration of ‘‘Arbor Day” by the 


schools in North Alabama has led to the 
organization among the citizens in many 
towns of Village Improvement Societies 
which are planting shade trees, building 
sidewalks, improving sanitary conditions, 
etc. 

The free evening lectures delivered in 
the Chicago public schools have proved 
very successful, and the Field Columbian 
Museum, Northwestern University, Lake 
Forest University and Armour Institute 
have gone heartily into this work, and 
offer a series of seventy lectures, most of 
them to be illustrated by stereopticon 
views. 

Miss Laura S. Watson, principal of 
Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass., has 
sent in her resignation, to take effect in 
June. Miss Watson succeeded Miss 
Philena McKeen as principal six years 
ago, and has had gratifying success as an 
instructor of young women. She has 
taken a prominent part in the affairs of 
Mt. Holyoke College, and is president of 
the Alumne Association. 

Women have been winning honors in 
the University of Pennsylvania, chief of 
which is the award of a fellowship in 
botany to a Philadelphia school teacher, 
Miss Schively. Several scholarships in 
the sciences have also been won by women. 

Miss Aurelia S. Henry, an undergradu- 
ate in the University of California, has 
just been appointed professor in English 
and elocution to the University of Idaho, 
at Moscow. This is an almost unprece- 
dented honor for an undergraduate stu- 
dent. President J. H. Forney, of the 
board of regents of the Idaho University, 
sent to California for a new professor in 
English and elocution, and Miss Henry 
was recommended by Professor Cornelius 
B. Bradley, of Berkeley. The University 
of Idaho has 600 students and a well- 
equipped library. F. B. Gault is presi- 
dent. 

Miss Leila S. McKee, Wellesley, ’86, 
has been elected president of the Western 
College, Oxford, Ky. Miss Louise Tay- 
lor, 96, has an appointment as assistant 
in the animal pathological laboratory of 
the agricultural department in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Miss Rosina D. Rowe, a for- 
mer special student, has recently been 
made principal of the training school for 
Christian workers in New York City. 

F. M. A. 


MISS WILLARD AND IVANHOE. 


When Frances Willard reached her 
eighteenth birthday, she celebrated her 
majority by beginning Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe,”’ 
a book which her father had forbidden, as 
he disapproved of novels. In answer to 
his stern remonstrance, she told him that 
up to that day she had obeyed him in the 
matter, but, ‘‘Now,”’ she continued, “I 
am eighteen, I am of age, I am now to do 
what I think is right, and to read this fine 
historical story is in my opinion a right 
thing for me to do.’’ Her father was 
taken aback, but he saw the funny side of 
the matter, and, remarking that she was 
‘ta chip of the old block,”’ made no further 
effort to keep her from reading good 
stories. 








WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

A considerable number of active news- 
paper workers from various sections of 
the country attended the Woman’s Inter- 
national Press Congress at Washington. 
The most important action taken at the 
meeting was the reorganizing of the 
Woman’s National Press Association un- 
der the new name of the International 
Press and Authors’ Association. The 
new organization will include women and 
men, and one of its purposes is to hold 
annual congresses. Mrs. Mary S. Lock- 
wood, who was elected the first president 
of the International Press and Authors’ 
Association, was for two years the presi- 
dent of the former association. She is 
an able presiding officer, well trained in 
parliamentary law. She is the editor of 
The American Monthly, published by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and a woman of fine literary attainments, 
best known, perhaps, as the author of 
“Historic Homes of Washington, Its 
Noted Men and Women.”’ 

Twenty-five of the most prominent 
women newspaper workers of Alabama 
met at Montgomery on Feb. 11, and per- 
fected a State organization, with Mrs. 
George C. Ball, of the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, as president; Mrs. H. C. Hildreth, 
of the Decatur News, as vice-president; 
Mrs. Margaret O’ Brien Davis, of Birming- 
ham, as secretary and treasurer, and 
Miss Clausell Hood, of Montgomery, as 
corresponding secretary. 

Mrs. Marion Longfellow O’Donoghue 
was the only woman elected to the Inter- 
national Board at the recent convention 
of the International League of Press Clubs 
held in New Orleans. Mrs. O’ Donoghue 
is a native of Portland, Me., and a niece 
of the poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low. She is a versatile writer, and has 





contributed frequentiy to Boston and 


Washington newspapers. She has written 
short stories, collections of poems and 
translations from the French She is a 
charter member of the League of Ameri- 
can Pen Women, a body of active jour- 
nalists and authors, organized on June 26, 
1897, at Washington, D. C., and was its 
first vice-president. This league was 
formally admitted to the International 
League of Press Clubs last October. Other 
women’s press clubs represented at the 
New Orleans meeting were the Illinois 
Woman’s Press Association, the Pacific 
Coast Women’s Press Association, the 
Pittsburg Woman’s Press Club, and the 


New York Woman’s Press Club. 
F.M A. 
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MISS WILLARD’S LAST HOURS. 


Thursday morning—the morning before 
she died —Miss Willard stretched out 
her arms to Miss Anna Gordon, who 
stood by her bed and said: ‘Nan, dear, 
lift me up!” Dr. Alfred K. Hills, who 
was standing by, assisted, and together 
they raised the frail form. Miss Willard 
smiled and said: ‘There, that will do.” 
Then she took the doctor’s hand and 
began to speak in the most eloquent 
terms of his skill and kindness. ‘‘Doctor,”’ 
she said, in closing, ‘I shall remember 
your great kindness through all eternity, 
and I say God bless you!” 

After the doctor left she said to Miss 
Gordon: ‘Come, dear, sing my favorite 
hymn.”’ Miss Gordon sang “Gently, Lord, 
oh, Gently Lead Us,” but when she came 
to the pronoun “I” Miss Willard inter- 
rupted her: ‘No, Anna, dear,’’ she said, 
‘not ‘I’; say ‘we.’ Christianity is not ‘I’; 
it is ‘we,’ and it is ‘our Father.’ ”’ 

A little later Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman 
came in. Miss Willard exclaimed: ‘‘Why, 
there’s Clara!’ Then she addressed her as 
“dear Clara,”’ and, as if imparting some 
cherished bit of news, said: ‘‘I have crept 
in with mother.’’ Then she smiled and 
seemed supremely happy. 

The last thing she took much notice of 
was Hoffman’s “Christ,” a picture which 
had been given to her by Lady Henry 
Somerset, and hung on the wall near the 
foot of the bed. She called Miss Gordon 
and said: 

“I want you to take this picture to 
Lady Henry, but have engraved on the 
top of it, ‘Only the Golden Rule of Christ 
can Bring the Golden Age of Man.’ Be- 
low engrave, ‘Neither do I Condemn Thee. 
Go and Sin No More,’ and don’t forget to 
put somewhere that this great work was 
painted by Hoffman. Every one ought to 
know that it was Hoffman who painted 
this beautiful head.” 

On the evening of Feb. 17, she grasped 
the doctor’s hand and asked him to tell 
her exactly what to expect. He told her 
the truth—that she was failing so fast he 
could not promise that she would see 
another morning. She answered that it 
was well. Then, turning slightly in her 
bed, she called Miss Gordon to her, and 
gave her some final instructions about the 
work of the W. C. T. U. 

Throughout the evening she seemed en- 
tirely to realize that she could not live the 
night out, and was fully reconciled. She 
had said repeatedly during the last few 
days that she would welcome the end; 
that while she loved the work to which 
she had devoted her life, and would like 
to continue it, she was weary and would 
welcome the rest which meant to her 
another and a better life. 

Once Miss Willard waved her hand 
slightly, looked up smilingly to those 
around her and said: 

‘*How beautiful to be with God!’ 
These were her last words. 

At her bedside were her niece, Mrs. 
Katherine Willard Baldwin, Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, Miss Gordon and Dr. Hiils. She 
was conscious up to midnight, and just 
before breath departed she opened her 
eyes and seemed to recognize those about 
her. She pressed Miss Gordon’s hand and 
smiled faintly. In another moment her 
soul had fled. 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


A young Armenian woman, able to 
speak English, would like to go out by 
the day as a seamstress, in Boston and 
vicinity. Address Miss P. Gaidzakian, 76 
East Lenox Street, Boston. 

A young Armenian of eighteen would 
be glad of a place to do housework. Speaks 
some English. Is a tailor by trade, and 
remarkably quick and skilful with his 
needle, so that in addition to the house- 
work he could help with the family sew- 
ing, press and repair coats, etc. 

A bright Armenian boy of thirteen, 
speaking English well, wants a place where 
he can do chores for his board, and attend 
public school. 

An Armenian wants farm work. Is 
large and strong, and has a good recom- 
mendation from last employer. 

A boy of seventeen, who has done second 
girl’s work for abouta year, and has taken 
care of a horse, wants a position. Has 
also some experience of cooking. Speaks 








English, and has good recommendation 


The Woman’s Journal fr 1898 





The Woman’s JouRNAL is the Woman’s Newspaper of America. 
The Woman’s JouRNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 


lished for and about women. 


On Jan. 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume, 


having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 
While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the WomAN’s JoURNAL aims to glean the best from every field in 


which women find interest and occupation. Every 


person who desires to keep 


informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza- 


tions, needs the WomAN’s JoURNAL. 


As heretofore, the Woman’s JOURNAL will continue to hold its ay as leader in 


the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from t 


e field. Woman 


suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 


during the coming winter. 


Increased attention will be given in the WomAN’s JouRNAL during the comin 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, oa 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to codperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and household 





economics. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Single copies. ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ ° : . : : $ .05 
Six months e ° ° ° . . ° ° 1,26 
One year ° ° ° ° 2.50 


Half price to libraries, reading rooms, and ministers. 


CLUB RATES. 


Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 
Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 


year to the person getting up the club. 





An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 


FREE—One of the following four books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. Conkiin; Make your choice 


of 5 free, together with the 


OMAN’S JOURNAL fifty-two weeks, to Jan. 1, 





Four Special Offers 


FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 


Offer One. One of the four 


ooks above named will be given, post-paid, to any 


present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50. 
Offer Two. One of the four books above named will be given, posbaett, to any 


present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription an 


$4.50. 


Offer Three. To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub- 
seription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle, 
price, $1.20. This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 


to give satisfaction. 


Offer Four. One renewal and one new subscriber (without premium) for $4.00. 





Sample copies of the WomAN’s JoURNAL free on application. 
To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 
Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the WomAN’s 


JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3638, or to the 


office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


——— — 











from last employer (Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith). Address Miss Jennie Reid, Chap- 
man School, East Boston. 

A young man about twenty-two, with 
extra good recommendation from last 
employer, wants a place to do either out- 
side work or partly inside and partly out- 
side. Has been doing housework, but 
found his health impaired by constant 
confinement to the house. Speaks some 
English; a good worker. 

Several other Armenians of various ages 
and capabilities want house or farm work. 

A. S. B. 





MRS. STANTON ON FRANCES WILLARD. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: : 

There is nothing more sacred than the 
memories of a great soul, that has just 
passed into the unknown. One pauses 
for language more refined and reverent 
than that in daily use, while the com- 
panion of angels may be watching and 
waiting to see what the mortal hand may 
pen. 

To speak in ordinary language of the 
earthly career while the spirit is lingering 
on the threshold of the eternal future 
with all its promised glories, seems un- 
worthy the occasion. But viewed as the 
primary school, or nursery of the infant 
soul, it may be of some importance to 
mention the humble home, Rest Cottage, 
in the little village of Evanston, where I 
first met Frances E. Willard and her 
mother; each remarkable in her own way. 
Frances had just been installed as presi- 
dent of a girls’ college; her gifts and 
graces were extolled on all sides. As I 
was their guest I had the opportunity to 
appreciate their domestic as well as pub- 
lic virtues, though the interests of neither 
were bounded by the home sphere. 

As I was invited there to lecture, Fran- 
ces introduced me to the audience with 
marked dignity, in a few well chosen 
words. We sat up till a late hour discuss- 
ing all the vital questions of the day, 
science, government, industrial economics, 
the education of girls, political equality 
and social order; on all these points we 
agreed. We avoided the theologies, know- 
ing that there we might have broad dif- 
ferences of opinion. Though twenty-five 
years her senior, I felt I was talking with 
a woman of mature judgment, clear in- 
tellect and well digested ideas. The 
revelation of such a character in one so 
young gave me new hope in the possibili- 
ties of all women. 

Some years later she spent a few days 
with me on the blue hills of New Jersey. 





As she appreciated fine scenery, we took 





several drives on the Palisades. It was in 
the leafy month of June, when nature 
was at her best. Starting out one morn- 
ing, 1 said: ‘‘Now, Frances, we will drive 
where there is one of the most magnificent 
views we have yet seen.” But nearing the 
point, lo! a tree had fallen across the 
road, and as it was too narrow a place in 
which to turn, for a moment we were in a 
quandary. Frances promptly jumped out, 
saying, ‘‘Wait till 1 look at the tree.” I 
could not see what good her looking at 
the tree would do, but I soon discovered. 
She seized the top branches and slowly 
pulled it round, until we had a safe path- 
way. She came laughing back and said, 
“The tree was of light wood and not as 
large as it seemed; many of our blocks in 
life could be as easily conquered if we 
would only go at them with a will.” This 
little incident illustrates in a measure the 
energy and perseverance that made her 
life a success. 

The last time I saw Miss Willard, she 
called on me, with Lady Henry Somerset, 
on the eve of their departure for England. 
We had a very pleasant interview, talking 
over the comparative merits of woman’s 
position in England and America. Her 
friendship for Lady Somerset illustrates 
one of the beautiful traits of her charac- 
ter, and the truth of the motto: ‘The 
good only have the capacity for an endur- 
ing friendship.’’ When the critics in two 
nations were railing at Lady Somerset, 
Frances Willard, though differing from 
her friend on the question at issue, nobly 
defended her right to express her own 
opinions, and recalled her many generous 
acts of devotion to the poor and suffering, 
her virtues, graces, and gifts, urging the 
public to remember all her brave words and 
deeds and forgive one error in judgment, 
on a question in which there is an honest 
difference of opinion, even among thought- 
ful people. 

Though in her last days we were near 
each other, we were unable to meet; yet 
as I heard from her daily, I knew the 
sands of life were slowly running down. 
When the morning papers announced the 
death of Frances Willard, I felt the loss to 
womankind. All nature seemed to sym- 
pathize in the sad event; dark clouds 
hung over the horizon; the rain poured in 
torrents; the wind blew fiercely during 
the funeral rites; but as the pageant moved 
westward crowds followed to her last rest- 
ing-place. 

Thus one of the greatest women of this 
generation has passed away in the prime 
of life, a woman of rare gifts as a writer 
and speaker, with great executive ability 
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Do you Know 


What Some Prominent 


American Women say of the 


Miss Frances E. Willard said, “I shall} 
always say and do all I can for the beautiful | 


home at the Sanatorium.” 


Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross, says: 
“Use my name for anything which can serve 
the interests of the Sanatorium. Do I not 
owe it all I am?” 


Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of the 
King’s Daughters, says: “The Jackson Sana- 
torium suggests to me the thought of rest, 
peace, and recreation. I have never been 
there as an invalid, only for repairs when I 
have talked my throat tired. I have profited 


GREAT 
JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


At Dansville, N.Y. 


by the delicious baths and airs of health that 
the dear Home affords. They find the bright 
side of you there; and, if you haven’t any 
bright side, they will create it, if any one can. 
I am for the Sanatorium whenever I am so 
fortunate as to be able to come.” 


“Josiah Allen’s Wife,’’ Marietta Holley, 
writes: “If I were to be very sick, that would 
be of all places the one where I would go. 
To dwell in one of their little cottages, and 
have the quiet of home, with all the benign 
system of care and pleasant society, seems 
to me to be the very paradise of sick people.” 


A beautiful illustrated pamphlet of the JACKSON SANATORIUM sent 


on application. Address 


Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 





and asweet, gentle nature. The occasivn 

of the death of Frances E. Willard has 

been one of national observance; no other 

woman has ever been so honored and 

adored. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
New York, Feb. 28, 1898. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Isabel Howland is at Rockledge, 
Fla., with her mother, for the benefit 
of Mrs. Howland’s health. 

The lowa E. S. A. announces that a 
series of suffrage articles by prominent 
Iowans is in preparation, which will soon 
be published in the numerous friendly 
newspapers of the State. 

The New Jersey State Board of Taxa- 
tion has decided that property belonging 
to the W. C. T. U. is not exempt from 
taxation, as the unions do not come under 
the head of religious or charitable institu- 
tions. 

Illinois has passed a police matron bill 
to apply to cities of over 16,000 inhabit- 
ants. Minnesota passed a bill prohibiting 
the admission of persons under the age of 
twenty-one to dance houses, concert 
saloons, or any place where intoxicating 
liquors are sold or given away. 

Since the news of Frances Willard’s 
departure came, we have heard several 
men, whose companions whispered that 
they are saloon-keepers, say that they re- 
spected her, because she was earnest and 
she surely must have believed in a cause 
for which she gave health, ease, and per- 
haps her life.—Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 

The Current Topics Club of Dorchester, 
Mass., discussed woman suffrage at its 
last meeting. Mrs. Elizabeth Eaton pre- 
sented a paper on “The Present Laws 
Governing Women.”’ A leaflet by Kath- 
erine Connington was also read. A gen- 
eral discussion followed. The president, 
Mrs Lyman Howe, spoke strongly on 
“Equal Rights to All without Regard to 
Sex, Color or Sect.” 

During March the Youth’s Companion 
will publish three articles by Hon. G. F, 
Hoar. In these papers he recalls the life 
in Concord in his boyhood sixty years 
ago, describing the tasks and pastimes of 
the young people of the village. Later 
he pictures the three sages of Concord— 
Emerson, Thoreav and Alcott—as they 
used to appear in intercourse with their 
neighbors. 


It is suggested that the name of the 
Woman’s Temple in Chicago be changed 
to Willard Temple, and that the building 
be made Miss Willard’s monument. The 
district committee of the board of educa- 
tion recommend that the new public 
school building at Forty-ninth Street and 
St. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, fronting 
Washington Park, be named the Willard 
School. 

Mrs. F. A. Warner, of Jacksonville, Fia., 
is prepared to supply beautiful shells 
from our own Southern coast, the coral 
reefs and the West Indies. She has the 
long, slender wampum shells, obtained 
from an old Indian trader, which she will 
send postpaid for ten cents each, three for 
25 cents, or thirteen for a dollar. She 
has cowry shells, Turk’s caps from the 
Bahamas, and other lovely shells, most of 
them small and delicate. Mrs. Warner 
will mail a dozen samples, no two alike, to 
any one sending a stamp for postage. She 
has also specimens of mineral wool, which 
looks like cotton, but will not burn. 
Collectors of curiosities will do well to 
communicate with her. 


It is doubtful whether the death of any 
woman, save possibly Victoria, Queen of 
England, could have produced so wide- 
spread and so profound a sorrow as the 
death of Miss Frances E. Willard. The 
Outlook has differed radically with her 
on two important points. We do not be- 





lieve in prohibition by the State, and she 
has been its most eloquent advocate; we 
do not believe in woman suffrage, and 
she has done more to overcome wo- 
man’s instinctive aversion to the ballot 
than any other representative of that 
cause. But these differences of judg- 
ment disappear before the purity of her 
character, the self-sacrificing devotion of 
her life, and splendor of her achieve- 
ments.—The Outlook. 








BETTER THAN KLONDIKE GOLD 


Is health and strength gained by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great blood puri- 
fier. It fortifies the whole system and 
gives you such strength that nervous 
troubles cease, and work which seemed 
wearing and laborious becomes easy and 
is cheerfully performed. It has done this 
for others, it will for you. 

Hoop’s Pius are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver tonic. Gentle, reliable, 
sure. 

a 

Tue old reliable Rising Sun Stove Polish 
in cakes continues to be the favorite with 
many housekeepers, on account of its dur- 
ability and economy. It will not cake on 
the.iron, it will not burn red, it does not 
soil the hands, and one six ounce package 
of Rising Sun Stove Polish is equal to four 
boxes of any paste polish. Ask for the 
old reliable Rising Sun Stove Polish and 
don’t be fooled with any other. If used 
according to directions it makes no dust. 


TREMONT... 


TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 


The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 

















The shampooers are of the most capable and sci- 
entific in the world. 

Comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress- 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected, 

Alacrity in the performance of duty, and strict 
courtesy to patrons by all attendants is the 
order of the day in this establishment. 





Hours for Bathers. 


Lapiges—From 8 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1.30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days ; Sundays till 1 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 

Open on Sundays and Holidays. 


FITCHBURG WW. 


Personally Conducted Tour 
VIA THE 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


FOR 


WASHINGTON. 


—_—————_ 


LEAVES BOSTON April Ist. 

















For Itinerary, address 


J. R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent, Fitchburg R. R., 
BOSTON, [ASS. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. SHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Masse. 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 








CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 

With LocaL APPLICATIONS, as they can 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh 
is a blood or constitutional disease, and in 
order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is not aquack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best pets in this 
country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, price, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JourRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,”’ “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 


-_--- 


THAT’S THE WAY. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Just a little every day, 

That's the way! 
Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 
Tiny blades push through the snow, 
Never any flower of May 
Leaps to blossom in a burst; 
Slowly—slowly—at the first, 

That’s the way! 
Just a little every day. 








Just a little every day, 
That’s the way! 
Children learn to read and write, 
Bit by bit, and mite by mite, 
Never any one, I say, 
Leaps to knowledge and its power; 
Slowly—slowly—hour by hour, 
That’s the way! 
Just a little every day. 





Seeded 


A LITTLE MUSICIAN. 


She is only five years old, a chubby, 
pretty little girl, with rosy cheeks and 
bright black eyes. Her name is Henrietta 
Scholder, and she lives in New York City. 
Her father is a working man who has not 
much time or money to spend on music, but 
he liked it so well that he bought a piano 
and began taking lessons, so that he might 
be able to teach his children what he 
learned himself. Little Henrietta was 
greatly interested, and watched him, and 
when he left the piano she tried to imi- 
tate his movements. No notice was taken 
of her for awhile, but one day her father 
was astonished to find that she could 
rattle off with perfect ease from memory 
the exercises and tunes that he had been 
slowly learning for weeks. 

A good musician, Professor Wm. C. 
Rehm, heard the little girl, and agreed to 
teach her to use her wonderful gift for 
music. Recently, at a private rehearsal, 
she accompanied the well-known cellist, 
Karl Grienauer, through many difficult 
movements. She played with remarkable 
intelligence, skill and power, running her 
little fat fingers over the piano keys with 
evident delight. 

Henrietta goes to public school, plays 
like other little girls, and is fond of dolls. 
She is a happy and healthy child, with a 
love and gift for music. 





THE COST OF A BOY. 


The following good recitation for a boy 
was found in the Chicago Advance: 

It does not take as much money to live 
in the country, or in a small town, as it 
does to live in the city. I read the other 
day that it cost $5,000 to bring up a city 
boy and educate him and dress him well. 
I said to myself, ‘‘That is because every- 
thing in the city has to be bought, and 
living is high.” But I began to study the 
thing, and I found out that even acountry 
boy cost his parents a good deal. 

When you count whata boy eats, and 
what he wears, and the school books he 
has to have, and the doctor bills that have 
to be paid when he gets the measles or 
the scarlet fever, he will cost his folks at 
least $100 a year. I guess if a boy is 
pretty bad to smash things, or to kick his 
shoes right out, he costs more than that. 
So when I am twenty-one, and old enough 
to do for myself, I shall have cost father 
more than $2,000. 

Mother cooked my victuals, made my 
clothes and patched them, washed and 
ironed for me, took care of me when I 
was a little fellow, and whenever I was 
sick, and she never charged anything for 
that. If she were dead, and father had 
to hire all that done, it would cost him 








another $100 a year more, and that’s 
$2,000 worth of work mother will have 
done for me by the time I am a man. 
Four Thousand Dollars for a boy! What 
do you think of that! 

These are hard times. When parents 
put $4,000 into a boy, what have they a 
right to expect of him? Isit fair for a boy 
to play truant at school? Is it fair for 
him to play ball, go in swimming, or hang 
around town all of the time, when maybe 
his father’s potatoes are not dug, nor the 
wood brought in for his mother? Is it 
fair for him to disappoint them by swear- 
ing, smoking and drinking? 

Some of our parents have put about all 
the property they have into us boys and 
girls. If we make spittoons and whiskey- 
jugs of ourselves, they will be poor indeed. 
But if we make good citizens and sub- 
stantial men, they will feel as if they had 
good pay for bringing us up. 


WHAT A BOY DID IN SPARE MOMENTS. 





A thin, awkward boy came to the resi- 
dence of a celebrated school principal and 
asked to see the master. The servant 
eyed his mean clothes, and, thinking he 
looked more like a beggar than anything 
else, told him to go around to the kitchen. 
He soon appeared at the back door and re- 
peated his request. ‘‘You want a breakfast, 
more like,”’ said the servant girl. ‘‘Thank 
you,” said the boy, “I should like to see 
Mr. ——, if he can see me.”” ‘Some old 
clothes, maybe you want,” remarked the 
girl. ‘‘Can Isee Mr.——?” asked the boy, 
with the most emphatic emphasis on each 
word. The girl for the first time stopped 
her work,—**Well, he is in the library; if 
he must be disturbed, he must, I s’ pose,” 
and she whisked him off to that room, 
remarking, as she opened the door, “‘Here’s 
somebody terribly anxious to see you, sir, 
so I let him in.” The professor laid his 
book aside and talked with the boy with 
increasing interest, and soon took down 
some books and began to give him an 
examination, which extended even to 
Greek, and every question was answered 
correctly and promptly. The professor 
was amazed, and asked the boy how he 
managed, with his apparent poverty, to 
accumulate such an amount of knowledge. 
“Oh, I studied in my spare time,’ an- 
swered the boy, brightly, and with the 
utmost unconsciousness that he was an 
example even to the man before him. 
Here was a boy, a hard-working orphan, 
almost fitted for college in the spare 
moments that his companions were wast- 


ing. ‘Truly are spare moments the ‘‘gold- 
dust of time.”’ 
ed 





HUMOROUS. 


The governess was giving little Tommy 
a grammar lesson. An abstract noun, 
she said, is the name of something which 
you can think of but not touch, Can you 
give me an example? Tommy—A red hot 
poker. 


‘For my part,”’ said one, ‘‘I think Fred 
is very bright and capable. I am confident 
he will succeed.” ‘Yes,’’ replied the 
other; ‘the is certainly a worthy young 
man, but I doubt whether he has head 
enough to fill his father’s shoes.”’ 


Employer—You were late this morning, 
Henry. 

Office Boy—Yes, sir. 

Employer—Did you forget to mention 
it to me? 

Office Boy—No, sir. But I didn’t want 
to deprive you of the pleasure of being 
the first to speak of it.—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Arizona Abe—That phrenologist seems 
ter have a good many queer bumps on his 
own head. 

Deadshot Dan—Yes; he attempted ter 
tell the character of Three-Fingered Steve, 
an’ made a mistake, 

Arizona Abe—What was his mistake? 

Deadshot Dan—Why, he told the truth. 
—New York Evening World. 


‘Aw, you know, you may celebrate 
Christmas as best you know how,” said 
the supercilious Englishman, “but you 
cawn’t come up to the old English plum 
pudding, you know.” 

“Sir,” said the patriotic American with 
asperity, ‘‘our home-made, or still more 
the bakery-made, mince pies can produce 
as fine a line of green and purple night- 
mares as any English plum pudding ever 
boiled.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 

The Isis of Oxford tells two good ex- 
amination stories. The first is of a candi- 
date who, in the divinity viva voce, was 
asked to translate a portion of the Gos- 
pels. As he did not stop at the end of 
that portion, the examiner said to him: 
“Thank you, Mr. ——, that willdo. We 
are quite satisfied with your paper.” 
“Oh, please,’’ was the answer, ‘‘do let me 
go on. I should so like to find out how 
this story ends.’’ Modern history fur- 
nishes the other. One candidate's paper 
in the Oxford local examination contained 
the following luminous and surprising 
passage: ‘General Wolfe boldly attacked 
the Arabian Knights, without waiting for 
the other three corpses to come up!” 








SEVEN DAys—$25.00—tour to Washing- 
ton on April Ist, that is what the Fitch- 
burg and Pennsylvania R. R.’s offer. It is 
a Personally-Conducted Tour, all expenses 
are included, and itinerary can be obtained 
by addressing J. R. Watson, Gen’! Pass. 
Agt. F. R. R., Boston, Mass. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 





Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 





hauncy-Hall 
School... 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 








Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 
o Courses, 


SCHOOL OF pets ox: 6 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
EXP ESSION Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 
R Nae etc.. S. S. Curry. 
h.D. Children’s ‘classes, 
Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Barght Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 4 Bours a week, Address or call for circulars, 

458, oylston Street, Bo 


f. J. W CHURCHILL ill 
rol. j. * w open a course 
for the School Library. ™ 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
Penn. Opened oth month, 4th, 1 Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Li 
s. Healthful location, extensive 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full culars address CHARLES Dg 
GARMO Ph.D. President. . 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Neste te ge | 
’ nth year. 
outs ee Sa Se saber eand oat 
repares for all co mi women. 
courses. Eighteen tmetracters. " Music, Art, - 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 














SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
ooo FQN... 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 
By Wannan E. Burton. New Edition. Edited by 
lifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 
Dreams in Homespun. 


By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
Rages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
lesigned cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 


The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by EpwArRD AvuGusTUS JENKS. 
illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 

The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 


A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By EDWIN 

Jamas DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
r. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Modes of Motion. 

Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
By Prof. A. E. DoLBgAR, Tufts College, author 
of ‘Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

Beside Old Hearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Footprints of the Patri- 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
“Beneath Old Rooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 

On Plymouth Rock. 

By Col. SAmMuEL ADAMS DRAKEg, author of 
‘Watch Fires of ’76,” “Our Colonial Homes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Stories of the American Revolution. 

By Everett T. ToMLINSON. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, met; cloth, $1.00. 

Her Place in the World. 


By AMANDA M. DouGtas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 


By VirGINiA F. TOWNSEND, author of “ Darry! 
Gap,” “ Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


Captain Molly. A Love Story. 

By Mary A. Denison, author of ‘‘ That Husband 

of Mine,” * That Wife of Mine,’ etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Front. 

Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 
Land Series. By Oviver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 

Pacific Shores; 


Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A//Over-the-World 
Library. By OLIvER Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold 2 and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 


Or, the Bon of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 


Fift 
Cloth, 


volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS. Illustrated 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Queer Janet. 
By Grace Le& Baron, author of “ The Rosebud 
Club.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six. 
Beiog the third volume of Zhe Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue te send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a yaper regularly 
from the post-oftice—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or Whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








This number of the Woman's JouRNAL is 
sent toa number of persons not on its sub- 
scription list to give them opportunity to 
learn its merits and to become subscribers 
See prospectus on page 2 for club rates and 
premiums. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Agents wanted to take subscriptions for 
the Woman's JouRNAL. Read the prospectus 
on page 2 and address Dept. A. Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman's JOUR- 
NAL each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





LICENSE SUFFRAGE DEBATE NEXT 
WEDNESDAY. 


On March 1, on motion of Representa- 
tive Frank B. Bennett, of Saugus, the bill 
allowing women to vote upon the ques- 
tion of granting liquor licenses was as- 
signed for discussion in the House of 
Representatives for Wednesday, March 9, 
at 2 P. M. This is the only form in 
which women’s right to vote will come 
before the Legislature for discussion dur- 
ing the present session. The friends of 
woman suffrage who wish to hear the 
debate should go early to the gallery of 
Representa ives’ Hall. 


Eo — 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 








The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 
Park Street, on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
March 8, at 3 o’clock. Mrs. Alice Parker 
Lesser, of Melrose Highlands, will be the 
lecturer of the occasion. Her subject will 
be “Wives, Widows, and Wills.’’ Mrs. 
Lesser is a practising lawyer, and will, 
therefore, speak with authority on the 
topic which she proposes to discuss. 
Those who are constantly asserting that 
women have no grievances under Massa- 
chusetts law would do well to listen to 
this lecture. And those who, a month 
since, listened to Mrs. Fall’s impressive 
story, ‘‘The Tragedy of a Widow’s Third,”’ 
will be glad to know more of the law 
which wrought such woe for the heroine 
of her sketch. 

After the lecture there will be the usual 
social hour, with accompaniments of tea, 
cocoa and light refreshments. All are 
invited. Members of the Association ad- 
mitted on their membership tickets; all 
others on payment of an admission fee of 
15 cents. Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 


AN EDUCATIONAL COUP D’ETAT. 





The bill presented to the Massachusetts 
Legislature by Dr. Eliot, Edwin D. Mead, 
and other influential citizens, would, if 
adopted, deprive the voters of Boston of 
the management of its public schools, and 
place its entire educational system in the 
hands of two salaried officials—a Business 
Agent and a Superintendent, clothed with 
autocratic powers, and almost exempt 
from control or removal, Not only would 
the School Board be reduced from 24 to 
12, but 3 of the 12 would be appointed 
by the Mayor, who, under existing po- 
litical conditions, become “the power 
behind the throne.’’ Through these offi- 
cials, the appointment of 1,800 employees, 
and the expenditure of nearly three mil- 
lion dollars annually, would become a part 
of the political patronage of City Hall. 
These two officials can be overruled only 
by three-fourths of the Board, and can be 
removed only by a two-thirds vote. A 
faculty without power, and a board of 
visitors without influence are created, but 
serve only to conceal the removal of the 
system from popular control. Indeed, 
after the transfer to the Business Agent 
of the ‘“‘care and maintenance of school- 
houses, the purchase of school supplies, 
the purchase of real estate, the letting of 
contracts for construction and repairs, 
the selection of architects, and the ap- 
pointment and dismissal of janitors, engi- 
neers, and other persons employed,” and 
after the transfer to the Superintendent 
of “the right to nominate and appoint as- 
sistants (in place of the present super- 
visors), to examine teachers and issue cer- 
tificates of qualification, and to appoi ‘t, 
promote, and dismiss teachers, to deter- 
mine courses of study, apparatus and 
text-books, and to appoint and dismiss 


i truant officers,”’ there would be little left 


for the school board to do but to receive 
reports from their successors in authority. 
That a proposition so monstrous should 
emanate from a respectable source is a 
fresh illustration of the wisdom of the 
old warning—“Put not your confidence in 
princes.’ The bill is not only a practical 
disfranchisement of women voters, but of 
men voters also. Let us hope that the 
good sense of the Legislature will report 
‘Leave to withdraw.” H. B. B. 





A GLIMPSE OF ANDOVER. 

Andover has long been noted for con- 
servatism, and this reputation was in- 
creased a few weeks ago when Mrs. Egbert 
C. Smythe came before a committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature to declare that 
Andover was intensely opposed to equal 
rights for women. It was, therefore, a 
pleasant surprise to the junior editor of 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL to be invited soon 
after to speak on equal suffrage before 
the social science section of the November 
Club of Andover. 

The lady who had extended the invita- 
tion, Mrs. Sarah M. H. Gardner, proved to 
be the daughter of an old abolitionist. 
She had been born not far from Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., and had had some experi- 
ences as a widow that had strengthened 
lier early belief in equal suffrage. Among 
the property left her by her husband were 
some houses on the upper side of a street 
running along a hillside. The cellars 
were perfectly dry, but the cellars of the 
houses on the lower side of the street 
were wet, and the men who owned them 


‘decided that they must have a sewer. 


They went co the town council, and asked 
to have the sewer brought to that street, 
almost entirely through Mrs. Gardner's 
land. They had votes and she had none, 
and the town council agreed to what they 
wanted. 

One of these neighbors then called upon 
Mrs. Gardner. ‘As soon as he came in,” 
she said, ‘“‘I saw by his face that he had 
come to speak about something he was 
not proud of.” He explained the need of 
a sewer, and she assented, saying that her 
own houses would not be benefited, but 
undoubtedly the other houses would. He 
said, “Of course, you will have to help 
pay for it.” To this also she assented. 
But when he showed her the map of the 
proposed sewer and she saw that it had 
been purposely laid out so as to throw 
the largest part of the expense upon her, 
she was indignant. She said, ‘‘According 
to this, I shall have to pay nearly all the 
cost, although I shall have none of the 
benefit. Do you think that is fair?’’ He 
hemmed and hawed, and could not say 
that it was fair; but he politely gave her 
to understand that she would not be able 
to make the town council take her view 
of it, since the householders on the lower 
side of the street had the votes. 

After a pleasant lunch with Mrs. Gard- 
ner, her daughter, Miss Park, and one of 
the professors in the Theological School 
who always signs the equal suffrage peti- 
tion, we went to Abbot Academy, where 
the affirmative side of the suffrage ques- 
tion was presented to about sixty ladies, 
three-fourths of them ‘Antis.’’ Mrs. 
Smythe was present, as well as a number 
of the Academy girls. It would be too 
much to hope that most of them were 
converted, but they listened with atten- 
tion, and a large quantity of equal rights 
literature was eagerly taken at the close. 

The remonstrants had held three meet- 
ings in Andover to present arguments 
against equal suffrage, and this had done 
much to arouse interest in the question. 
It is to the credit of the women of An- 
dover that they were willing to hear both 
sides. 

If every woman living in a highly con- 
servative town who believes in equal 
rights would arrange for a similar meet- 
ing, the effect could hardly fail to be good. 

A. 8. B. 
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MISS WILLARD A SUFFRAGE LEADER. 

As the Woman’s JouRNAL went to 
press last week, the beloved sister of hu- 
manity, Frances E. Willard, was being 
laid to rest at her Evanston home. All the 
day before the body lay in state amidst 
snowy lilies, in the Woman’s Temple, 
while the flags of the great city, Chicago, 
floated at half-mast. 

Since she fell asleep, innumerable heart- 
felt tributes to the worth and character of 
Miss Willard have been paid by press and 
pulpit, by women’s clubs and men’s or- 
ganizations, as wellas by her comrades in 
all good causes. Those who thus do her 
honor, dwell chiefly upon her value and 
work as a leader in the temperance re- 
form, overlooking the fact that she was 
also a leader and worker in behalf of 
woman’s enfranchisement. A very large 
portion of the antagonism and warfare 
that tried her soul and taxed her strength 
in carrying on the ‘“‘white ribbon” work 
was caused by her attitude on the ques- 





tion of woman suffrage. 





Miss Willard did not come to woman 
suffrage through temperance, but was a 
a suffragist first and all the time. In 
happy childhood she played with her 
brother at founding and governing a city. 
When only seventeen she wrote in her 
journal: 

This is election day, and my brother is 
twenty-one years old. How proud he 
seemed, as he dressed up in his best Sun- 
day clothes and drove off in the big wagon 
with father and the hired men to vote for 
John C. Fremont, like the sensible ‘Free 
Soiler” that he is! My sister and J stood 
at the window and looked after them. 
Somehow, I felt a lump in my throat; 
and then I couldn’t see their wagon any 
more, things got so blurred. 1 turned to 
Mary, and she, too, seemed wonderfully 
sober. I said: ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to 
vote as well as Oliver? Don’t you and I 
love the country just as well as he, and 
doesn’t the country need our ballots?” 
Then she looked scared, but answered, in 
a minute, ‘ Course we do, and ’course we 
ought, but don’t you go ahead and say so, 
for then we would be called strong- 
minded.”’ 

Twenty years later came a memorable 
event foreshadowed by this incident. 
Miss Willard, as secretary of the National 
W. C. T. U., was holding public meetings 
during the summer of 1876. One Sunday 
morning, while alone in prayer, the com- 
mand came to her, ‘‘You are to speak for 
woman’s ballot as a weapon of protection 
to her home.”” Obeying this inner voice, 
she prepared an address, and soon after, 
before the Woman’s Congress in Philadel- 
phia, she first publicly avowed her faith 
in the enfranchisement of women. Dis- 
regarding the earnest pleading of her 
friends, Miss Willard repeated this suf- 
frage speech at the National W. C. T. U. 
Convention at Newark in the autumn of 
1876. She was applauded at the close, 
but the chairman of the meeting, Mrs. 
Allen Butler, of Syracuse, N. Y., came 
forward, saying: “I wish it clearly un- 
derstood that the speaker represents her- 
self and not the W. C. T. U, for we do not 
propose to trail our skirts through the 
mire of politics.” And, as the dauntless 
young suffragist left the hall, her chief, 
Mrs. Wittenmeyer, whispered regretfully, 
“You might have been a leader, but now 
you'll only be a scout.” 

Miss Willard followed her convictions, 
and from that night won her victories 
under the white banner entwined with 
yellow. In 1878, she led the ‘home pro- 
tection” campaign in Illinois, when nearly 
200,000 persons asked that women might 
vote on the license question. In 1879, 
she was elected president of the National 
W. C. T. U. on the issue of indorsing the 
ballot for women as a temperance measure, 
The following year, at Boston, in her 
first annual address, she sounded the 
bugle note, which has since echoed 
through all the States and nations and 
around the world, ‘“‘Women Ought to 
Vote.” 

During all the years since, in all her 
messages of state, through all the trying 
times in the white ribbon ranks and in 
the Prohibition councils, everywhere, has 
Miss Willard stood steadfast by the prin- 
ciple, ‘‘No sex in citizenship.” 

Through her efforts, thousands upon 
thousands of men and women have been 
educated up to the level of the woman 
suffrage movement, and have been brought 
to see the truth of her words—‘‘The 
mother-heart must be enthroned in all 
places of power before its edicts will be 
heeded.” F. M. A. 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


(Continued.) 

Tuesday afternoon was devoted to a 
Work Conference. These work confer- 
ences were among the most valuable and 
interesting features of the convention; 
but, as they dealt exclusively with meth- 
ods of work, they will be reported in a 
separate place. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall read a paper 
on ‘*‘Women in Education.’”’ Miss Grace 
Espy Patton, State Superintendent of 
Education for Colorado, was to have 
spoken on “The New Education,” but, 
owing to the shortness of her time, made 
a general address instead. The Post says: 

Miss Anthony, in introducing her, stated 
that she was a voter. ‘Now look at 
her!’ exclaimed “Aunt Susan.”’ And the 
audience did look. This little woman, 
who is not more than five feet two, and 
very slender, stepped forward. She was 
in evening dress, and walked with a 
springy step to the centre of the stage. 
She was the most self possessed woman 
in the hall, and her reception amounted 
to an ovation. She had to wait several 
minutes before beginning herspeech. She 


‘has a well-modulated voice, and speaks 


with the accent and manner of the West- 
erner. There is no affectation about her, 
and she immediately won the convention. 

Miss Patton was born in Hartstown, Pa. 
Her parents moved to Colorado in 1876. 
Miss Patton distinguished herself in col- 
lege, and was afterwards called to the 
chair of English and sociology. She 
taught for twelve years, meanwhile con- 
tributing to newspapers and magazines. 
When the equal suffrage agitation began, 





the “little professor’’ took an active part. 
In order to ensure absolute freedom of 
expression, she established a magazine 
called The Tourney, later rechristened as 
The Colorado Woman. When women were 
given suffrage, she became president of 
the Colorado Woman’s Democratic Club, 
and the Democratic State Convention gave 
her a unanimous nomination for Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. She was 
endorsed by the Silver Republican Party, 
and was elected. The department of pub- 
lic instruction in Colorado carries with it 
many diverse duties. The Superintendent 
is a member of the State Land Board, the 
State Board of Examiners, and the State 
Board of Education. Prof. Patton has 
jurisdiction over fifty-six counties, 1,500 
districts, and more than 3,000 teachers. 


After two songs by Mrs. Sophia Church 
Hall, Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, 
spoke on “Social Changes in the South.” 
She said in part: 


During the past fifty years, as complete 
a change has taken place in the South as 
took place in France during the fifty years 
after the French Revolution. Before the 
war, there were three castes, the aristoc- 
racy, the middle class, and the lowest 
stratum. The first and third were as far 
apart as the Czar of Russia from the 
Siberian exiles. The aristocracy consisted 
of the slaveholders; the middle class of 
the business men. It was considered be- 
neath the dignity of any gentleman to 
work. The gentlemen spent their time 
in travelling, hunting, entertaining, and 
cultivating such elegant tastes as suited 
them best. Under the new régime of 
emancipation, the upper and middle 
classes have become amalgamated by cir- 
cumstances. The former aristocracy 
found itself the most helpless and the 
most pressed by poverty of all the popu- 
lation, because it was incapable of self- 
support. The middle class, accustomed 
to self support, came rapidly to the frort. 
The two classes have now become largely 
welded together through intermarriage. 
The third, or lowest division, has expe- 
rienced the least change. It is still thrift- 
less, still opposed to education and to 
change, and stands as a frowning barrier 
over which the new South must climb in 
its path of progress. The negroes consti- 
tute still a fourth class. They are a sepa- 
rate element, and will remain so as long 
as the South stands. 

Under the old régime, the ladies of the 
South were much like the gentlewomen of 
England. If they travelled, it was with 
their coaches and maids. They were like 
the lilies, which toil not, neither do they 
spin. Their time was divided between 
decorous visiting, balls and receptions, 
dining and dancing, interlarded with 
theatre and opera, ballad singing, em- 
broidery and the reading of light litera- 
ture. Although living in the midst of 
idleness, they were not really indolent. 
They made their own clothes, supervised 
their households, and ministered to their 
slaves; but they did not know what work 
meant. Sewing and teaching were the 
only occupations open to women. Man- 
worship was universally in vogue. Wom- 
en were regarded as the darlings of soci- 
ety, and they believed it. They accepted 
their condition of passivity and nonentity. 
Marriage was the end of every woman’s 
existence. It was a case of Sarah calling 
Abraham lord, and living up to it. With 
all this, there was in the Southern women 
a deep tone of religious enthusiasm, which 
has remained ever since. 

The abolition of slavery was the South’s 
salvation. What seemed a curse has 
proved the richest blessing. The South 
has learned three great lessons: 1, that 
work is honorable, and idleness a shame; 
2, that there is no true aristocracy except 
that which is achieved by brain-sweat 
and nobility of character; 3, that woman 
is an individual, and able to climb out of 
the old cramped box in which she used to 
be kept. 

The fashionable boarding-schools, with 
their meagre curriculum, have been suc- 
ceeded by industrial schools, which send 
our girls out fitted to earn their bread. 
Southern women in great numbers are 
entering the medical colleges. Thousands 
of them are teachers. Nineteen-twentieths 
of the teachers in Louisiana are women. 
Hundreds of women missionaries go out 
from the South every few years. Most of 
the churches admit women to their pul- 
pits, and Southern women evangelists are 
most effective speakers. Many are going 
into deaconess’ work. You find them 
superintendents of Sunday schools, and 
filling almost all the church offices except 
the pulpit. Southern women are editors 
and reporters; many belong to press asso- 
ciations. Railroads employ women as 
telegraph operators and station agents. 
They are bank cashiers, State librarians, 
artists, sculptors, trained nurses. They 
are supporting not only themselves, but 
often large families. Southern women 
have developed marvellously as lecturers 
and organizers. The W. C. T. U. was the 
golden key that opened the door of their 
pent-up abilities, and let the oppressed go 


free. 

All this is leading up to equal political 
rights. Mississippi was the first State to 
give married women absolute control of 
their own property, although the oppo- 
nents, as usual, argued that it would 
disrupt families. Belief in woman suf- 
frage is not confined to one sex. South- 
ern men are stronger advocates of woman 
suffrage than men anywhere else in the 
United States except in certain portions 
of the West. The suffrage movement has 
been held in abeyance in the South, be 
cause little effort has been made there, 
and the idea is new; but if it were put to 
a neck and-neck race between Mississippi 
and Massachusetts, Mississippi would 
come out ahead. Several Southern States 
have given women a limited suffrage, and 
whenever they have exercised it, they 
have always been treated with much 
respect. 

(To be Continued.) 





FRANCES WILLARD’S FUNERAL. 


No woman in America ever had such a 
funeral as Frances Willard. The Chicago 
Inter-Ocean says: 


Chicago paid tribute to her greatest 
daughter. For six hours all that was 
mortal of Frances E. Willard lay in state 
in the hall that bears her name, and in the 
Temple erected by the splendid White 
Army, of which she was the chosen 
leader, while a great crowd filed rever- 
ently past her bier and took its last look 
at her familiar and well-loved face. No 
idle curiosity prompted this great crowd. 
Upon the countenances of the army that 
passed in silent and reverent review be- 
fore the leader, whose spirit had fled, was 
depicted a universal grief. Although a 
large majority of this multitude were 
women, wearing upon their bosoms the 
emblem of their order, there were thou- 
sands of men in the sad-faced procession, 
who came to do honor to one who was a 
friend of humanity. 

As a spontaneous expression of popular 
love for a great personality and respect 
for a spotless life, the demonstration of 
the day was remarkable. Seldom has 
Chicago witnessed such an impressive 
scene. All day long there were thou 
sands in line to gain entrance. This line, 
in places twenty deep, extended from the 
entrance of Willard Hall on Monroe Street 
around the corner on La Salle Street and 
as far south as Adams Street. The peo- 
ee stood in the slush and mud and water, 

raving the damp atmosphere for hours. 
They were hustled along by policemen, 
crowded and pushed by pedestrians, and 
threatened by teams and omnibuses and 
wagons, but fully 20,000 of them kept 
their places till they reached the bier. 


The Chicago Record says: 


They were women, chiefly, and they 
were women of all conditions of life. 
Some drove up in well-appointed car- 
riages, but there was no carriageway 
there. The sable-wrapped woman from 
Drexel Boulevard had to alight and take 
her stand at the end of the line by the 
side of her sister who, with her thread- 
bare shawl wound about her, had dragged 
her worn shoes through the mire from 
her humbler home. Shop girls shared 
the umbrellas of daintily gowned young 
society women, and others, with a brisk, 
businesslike air of eighty-words-a-minute 
capability, exchanged views with poke- 
bonneted Salvation Army lasses. 


The funeral train had arrived at the 
Illinois Central depot at 8.30 A.M. The 
coffin was accompanied by Miss Anna 
Gordon, Miss Elizabeth Gordon, Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick, Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, 
Mrs. C. C. Hoffman, Mrs. Helen M. Bar- 
ker, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Mrs. Frances 
J. Barnes, and Miss Mary Powderly. 

The train was met by Miss Willard’s 
nephew, Robert A. Willard, a number of 
other relatives and friends, the pall- 
bearers and guard of honor. It was a 
pathetic meeting. 


When greetings had been exchanged, 
and the guard of honor had looked on the 
casket that held all that was mortal of its 
leader, every one came out of the car and 
stood on the platform while the casket 
was taken out. The hands of the eight 
pallbearers received it and transferred it 
to their shoulders. Then began the 
solemn march to the hearse. To the 
south, along the covered way, the proces- 
sion slowly moved, and out into the swiftly 
falling snow, that covered the casket and 
turned the green of the palms and the 
gray of the silken waterproof into a shim- 
mering, shining robe of white, fit clothing 
for the body that reposed within. 

Following the casket came Miss Anna 
A. Gordon on the arm of Robert A. Wil- 
lard, then the four cousins of Miss Wil- 
lard, Mrs. Joseph Emerson, Mrs. H. M. 
Lemon, Mrs. Oscar Crandall, Mrs. C. E. 
Bigelow, and after them the guard of 
honor and the women who had come from 
the East with the remains. 

There was no need of the police to make 
way when the hearse drew up before the 
door of Willard Hall, and the coffin was 
slowly and reverently taken out and raised 
to the shoulders of the bearers. Instantly 
the crowd fell back, and every man bared 
his head. The doors were thrown open 
and the women of the guard of honor 
passed through, and as they went they 
sang ‘“‘Rock of Ages,” 

Then along the tessellated corridor, 
which Frances Willard had so often trod, 
past the fountain and into the hall, the 
coffin was carried, and at the foot of the 
platform, from which her voice had a 
hundred times carried comfort, hope and 
encouragement to the hearts of her listen- 
ers, it was laid down. 

The air was heavy with the perfume 
from a million flowers, that covered the 
platform, clustered about the marble pil- 
lars and decked the gallery. There were 
garlands of fern and smilax, and the drap- 
eries that were twined about the columns 
and the windows were white as the lily 
that the emblematical figure of ‘‘purity” 
carried in her hand. No funeral wreaths 
of cypress or yew were to be seen, and the 
whole effect was almost one of gaiety, 
but when the women, who had ranged 
themselves in a semicircle, tried to sing, 
their voices broke with emotion, and in 
the fullness of their grief they wept. 

“Nearer, My God. to Thee—” again 
they raised the well remembered strain of 
aspiration, and again they faltered and 
failed. A third time they essayed, and 
then the spirit of the words seemed to 
lend them strength and fervor, and the 
hymn was sung through. 

The guard of honor then left the hall, 
Miss Anna Gordon and the funeral direc- 
tor only remaining. When the guard re- 
turned, the coffin was uncovered and the 
members saw again the face that a few 
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-weeks before had smiled upon them, as 
the last good-by was said. A spray of 
lilies of the valley was loosely clasped in 
one hand, and Lady Henry Somerset's 
token of lilies of the valley and Cape Jas- 
mine had been laid over her heart. 

At ten o’clock the crowd was admitted 
to file past. The expression on the face 
of the dead was sweet and placid. The 
body was robed in a dress of white silk, 
a recent gift from Lady Henry Somerset. 

In accordance with Miss Willard’s ex- 
pressed wish for a plain funeral, the coffin 
plate simply bore the name “Frances 
Elizabeth Willard” and the dates of 
birth and death. The head of the casket 
was draped with the white ribboners’ 
star-spangled banner, a beautiful flag of 
white silk and golden stars, presented to 
the W. C. T. U. by Mrs. W. Jennings 
Demorest, at the National Convention of 
1895, at Baltimore. 

The platform back of the bier was a 
mass of elaborate floral designs sent by 
temperance workers or organizations all 
over the world. In the centre, above 
them all, was the picture of Miss Willard, 
and to the left a marble bust of her. At 
the head of the casket lay a sheaf of palms 
and white roses, in the centre of which 
rested the crusade Bible, Miss Willard’s 
constant companion in life. On the floor 
was Miss Willard’s handbag, containing 
papers and other material, just as left. 

From the moment the casket was borne 
into the hall until it was carried out, 
women sang the hymns Miss Willard 
loved, and to the music of these loving 
voices the thousands of people passed 
silently and sorrowfully by the open cas- 
ket, gazing for the last time into her face. 
The songs began with “God Be with You 
till We Meet Again,” and that was the 
last song sung as the casket was borne 
through the doorway and placed in the 
hearse for removal to Evanston. Among 
the other hymns sung were “Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul,” “Rock of Ages,” “He 
Leadeth Me,” *‘I Need Thee Every Hour,” 
‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’’ and ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light,’’ Miss Willard’s favorite. 

At noon there was a short service in 
Willard Hall, as is the custom. It was 
devoted to eulogy of Miss Willard and to 
prayer. Mrs. Lucy Thurman, superin- 
tendent of work among colored women, 
made a short address. She said that 
there were 4,000,000 of colored women, 
who received less attention from evangel- 
ists than any other class. but one loyal 
woman, Frances Willard, had not neg- 


‘lected them. She had from her own 


purse paid for missionary work among 
them. ‘To-day,’’ said Mrs. Thurman, 
“the greatest woman the world has ever 
produced is dead.” 

In the afternoon Col. French, of the 
Salvation Army, came in, accompanied 
by Miss Eva Booth, who had just arsived 
in Chicago on her way to the North- 
west Territory. With them were a num- 
ber of young women wearing the Canadian 
fur cap with its army badge of red ribbon 
across the front. At the coffin the Salva- 
tionists knelt, and Miss Booth offered a 
fervent prayer. 

All day long Miss Anna Gordon, the 
secretary, and for twenty-one years the 
constant companion and trusted friend of 
Miss Willard, sat before the casket, view- 
ing with tearful eyes and heavy heart the 
last scenes connected with her beloved 
friend. 

At 4 o’clock the order was unwillingly 
given that no more people should be ad- 
mitted, and the policemen went out and 
told those waiting in line, who reluctantly 
went away. Hundreds had stovud there 
for hours, almost ankle-deep in the half- 
melted snow and mud, and then were 
obliged to go without having got within 
fifty yards of the door. Hundreds again 
got a view of the impressive ceremony by 
peering through the draped windows of 
the hall from the alley. 

Bishop Vincent offered the final prayer. 
**We give thanks,” he said, ‘‘for the life 
led by our departed sister. We pray 
that, inspired by her example, we may 
live the same strong and earnest life, and 
do good service in the cause she loved so 
well,”’ 

AT EVANSTON. 


Thousands of persons gathered at the 
Evanston station to pay tribute to their 
illustrious citizen, who came home to them 
for the last time. The special train carry- 
ing the coffin arrived at 5.15. The pall- 
bearers who had acted in the ceremonies 
at Chicago formally turned their charge 
over to the students of Northwestern 
University. Six of these stalwart six- 
footers took the casket tenderly upon 
their shoulders and bore it to the waiting 
hearse. The cortege then formed, The 
faculty of Northwestern University, and 
the students, including the young women 
of Woman’s Hall, where Miss Willard 
once presided as dean, marching in line 
behind the hearse to ‘‘Rest Cottage,” and 
the officers of the W. C. T. U. bringing up 
the rear in carriages. 

As the body was carried into the house, 
a quartette of Miss Willard’s old friends, 
standing in an upper room, sang ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home.’’ When the casket was 
placed in the parlor the cover was re- 
moved, and during the evening friends 
were allowed to view the remains. 

Next day, amid the tears of thousands, 
Frances Willard was borne from her late 
earthly home to the tomb. All Evanston 
mourned. Flags were at half-mast from 
all the city buildings. Teachers dismissed 
their schools, and merchants closed their 
places of business. During the morning 
every train brought people from distant 
States who had come to gaze on her face 
a last time. 

At the First Methodist Church, where 
the exercises were held, thousands were 
turned away from the doors. Just as the 
dawn came, the vanguard of the great 
procession of mourners appeared, and 
long before the hour every inch of avail- 
able room was filled. Before the services 
at the church, private services had been 
held at Rest Cottage. 


Under a rainbow of flowers of suft and 
blending tints, Miss Willard’s remains lay 
during the services and while the throngs 
passed through the church after their 
conclusion. Behind the casket flowers 
from branches of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union in almost every coun- 
try and State were massed. On a white 
ribbon stretched from one arc of the rain- 
bow to the other, and caught up in the 
centre by a white dove, glowed in gold 
letters the last words of Miss Willard: 
“How beautiful it is to be with God.”’ 
The rainbow was formed of hyacinths, 
smilax, daffodils and tulips, and the ends 
rested among beautiful floral pieces on 
the sides of the pulpit. It was the gift 
of Miss Gordon. Back of it and all 
about were flowers, plants, palms, and 
designs, transforming the pulpit into a 
floral mountain. From the organ were 
draped two immense flags of the United 
States. The pillars of the church and 
what could be seen of the pulpit and choir 
loft were draped with white. Miss Wil- 
lard’s old pew wa; likewise draped and 
decorated. 

As the funeral party entered the church 
Beethoven's funeral march was played. 
Bishop Thomas Bowman, of the M. E. 
Church, stepped to the front and bowed 
his white head in prayer. ‘Crossing the 
Bar’’ was sung by the choir. 

POEM BY DR. TERRY. 

Dr. Milton S. Terry, of Garrett Bibl'cal 
School, a close friend of Miss Willard for 
thirty-five years, read an original poem, as 
follows: 

Is that soft light a star? 
Or through the dimness of our tearful eyes 
Are we descrying in the open skies 

Some lovelier sight afar? 

Perhaps to us is given 
Another vision of that wondrous sign 
Revealed of old to St. John the divine, 

When in the open heaven, 

By angels guarded round, 

Was seen a woman with the sun arrayed, 
The snes | beneath her feet, and her fair 
ea 

With twelve stars brightly crowned. 

I’m sure [ see a light 
That beckons many to a holier sphere; 

And with its steady shining calm and clear 

There seems to be no night. 

’Tis the transfigured face 
Of saintly, gifted prophetess serene, 

Whose woman-soul could take of things un- 
seen 

And give them sightly grace. 

To her God’s love assigned 
Amid the rush of human cares and fears 
Nigh three-score beautiful and hallowed 

years 

To honor womankind. 

Say not “She is not here;’’ 

For yet she speaketh from the coftined clay, 
And never mightier, sweeter than to-day 

Was her voice, far or near. 

And woman’s rights and wrongs, 

And mortal sorrows, and the drunkard’s 


woes, 
And virtue’s claims, by her life’s sudden 
close 
Have found ten thousand tongues. 
Hushed are all envies now; 
Nor a the soul would take away from 
sight 
One ray of the aureola of light 
That gathers round her brow. 
O pure white life divine! 
Translated into everlasting day, 
Thou shalt pass never from our hearts away. 
For Christ’s own loves were thine. 


MISS WILLARD AS EDUCATOR, 


President Henry Wade Rogers, of 
Northwestern University, spoke of Miss 
Willard as a university woman and edu- 
eator. He said, in part: 

We of the university honored and loved 
Frances Willard. Once she was dean of 
what was then known as the Woman’s Col- 
lege, was a member of our faculty, and in 
these later years of our board of trustees. 
She loved the university, and was proud of 
what it had become. ‘The last speech she 
made in this town, which she delighted 
to call **the Methodist Cambridge of the 
prairies,” was an address to the students, 
delivered in the college chapel only a few 
weeks ago. How little we thought she 
was so soon to pass beyond the veil! 

In 1871, Miss Willard was elected presi- 
dent of the Evanston College for Ladies. 
At that time the institution had no con- 
nection with the university. She was the 
first woman to be elected president of a 
college. It was due to her labors that the 
town authorities gave as a site for the 
new college what was then one of the 
chief parks of Evanston. Upon it was 
built what is now known as the Woman’s 
Hall. She watched its walls as they 
climbed high above the trees. It was in 
her thoughts by day and by night. She 
said of it, “It is my sister Mary’s that 
died, and it is mine.”’ In 1875, the insti- 
tution was incorporated with the univer- 
sity under conditions largely dictated by 
her, and she became dean of the Woman’s 
College, and professor of «esthetics in the 
faculty of liberal arts. As professor and 
dean she had her trials. She taught the 
classes in English. It was a new experi- 
ence for college men to recite to a woman. 
They tried her mettle, only to find that 
she understood herself and them. They 
admired and respected her. She was emi- 
nently fitted to be a great teacher. Her 
winning personality and her charms of 
soul made it possible for her to impress 
herself upon her students in a manner 
given to but few. She exerted upon them 
a far-reaching influence, not only by the 
thoughts she expressed in the classroom, 
but by her views of life and duty, which 
she imparted to them in her personal and 
private relations with them. 

It is a gratifying reflection that one of 
our generous citizens will soon place in 
the keeping of the university the face of 
this woman. Generations of students, as 
they look upon this marble, will be moved 
to nobler living. 


MISS WILLARD AS A PATRIOT. 


Mrs. Louise S. Round’s address was on 
(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YorRK, MARCH 2, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The question whether there shall or 
shall not be women on the Board of Edu. 
cation in the city of New York is becom- 
ing of importance in view of the fact that 
great changes have been made in the 
system of conducting the schools under 
the new charter of the united city. The 
former Boards of Education of the differ- 
ent boroughs have become the school 
boards of the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, of Brooklyn, and of the bor- 
ough of Queens. Each of these boards 
elects certain members to represent it on 
the central board, which is called the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York. At present there are no women 
on any of these boards, except that in 
Brooklyn, where, of the forty-five com- 
missioners, five are women. The mem. 
bers of the board of Manhattan and the 
Bronx are appointed in the fall, and, 
therefore, there is no opportunity to se- 
cnre the presence of the mother sex here 
for some months to come, but members of 
the Brooklyn board are appointed in June, 
and action should begin at once if the 
present useful women are to be retained. 

These five ladies were appointed by 
Mayor Schieren three years ago; they are 
Mrs. Andrew Jacobs, Mrs. Julia M. 
Powell, Miss Elizabeth Perry. Mrs. Emma 
J. Pettingill, and Miss Isabella M. Chap- 
man. They have done excellent work in 
fulfilment of their duties, which have 
been by no means light, and have intro- 
duced several needed reforms in the 
schools under their charge. The appoint- 
ment of these ladies was in the first in- 
stance due in great measure to the efforts 
of the Woman’s Club of Brooklyn, and 
last Saturday that association gave a 
dinner in their honor. The reunion took 
place in the Union League Club House; 
about 200 were present, and for the first 
time in the history of the club, members 
of the sterner sex were invited. When 
the substantial part of the entertainment 
was disposed of, the guests were called to 
order, and the president, Mrs. T. J. Back- 
us, made a graceful address of welcome, 
touching upon the changes in public 
sentiment which had resulted from the 
appointment of women on the beard, and 
the excellent work they had done. Dr. 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was the first speaker, 
and received a very cordial welcome. He 
pointed out the part which women had 
taken in the progress of the century. The 
members of the board were next called 
upon. Miss Pettingill spoke of her in- 
terest in the kindergarten work; Mrs, 
Jacobs talked of “Art in the Public 
Schools;’’ Mrs. Powell on the work of the 
women members; Hon. Martha A. Conine, 
member of the Legislature of Colorado, 
and president of the Woman’s Club of 
Denver, told of the coéperation of the 
women’s clubs with the work of the pub- 
lic schools in that city, and there were 
other speeches and recitations. This 
dinner was the first step in efforts to 
secure the reappointment of the present 
women members on the School Board of 
Brooklyn. 

In the same borough, on the evening of 
Feb. 22, there was a crowded meeting at 
the Polytechnic Institute in honor of 
‘*Fifty Years of Progress.’’ Mrs. Cor- 
nelia K. Hood, president of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Society, presided, and 
addresses were delivered by Mrs. Conine, 
Mrs. Mary T. Burt, and Mrs, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. 

On the afternoon of the same day there 
was held the first convention of the 
Oswego County Equal Suffrage Society. 
It took place at the home of Mrs. D. C. 
Taylor. Delegates were present from the 
auxiliary clubs at Fulton, Mexico, Pulaski, 
and Scribs. Mrs. Hannah P. Glass, the 
president, presided, and made an address 
of welcome, to which Mrs. Austin, presi- 
dent of the Pulaski Club, responded. 
Other addresses were by Mrs. Andrews 
and Mrs. Murphy. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of 
inviting the State Association to hold the 
annual convention in Oswego next fall. 
An hour of social converse followed, and 
refreshments were served. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Marie Ada Molineux, whose re- 
cent lecture on Andrea del Sarto received 
so much approbation, is to give two lec- 
tures appropriate to the Lenten season, 
in Steinert Hall, on Thursday evenings, 
March 10 and 17, at eight o’clock. The 
first is on Rome and the Ruins, the second 
is about some Old Pictures in Florence. 
The stereopticon slides have been made 
expressly for these lectures. 

Miss Gail Laughlin, of Portland, Me., 
who won the Cornell College 94 Memo- 
rial prize that year, and will graduate in 
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the School of Law next June, headed the 
list of three Cornell debaters in an inter- 
collegiate debate with representatives of 
the University of Pennsylvania yesterday 
evening. It took place in Ithaca, N. Y. 
The question read as follows: 

Resolved, That immigration to the Unit- 
ed States should be restricted to persons 
who can read the U. S. Constitution in 
some language, except that satisfactory 
provision should be made for those de- 
pendent upon qualified immigrants. 

Miss Laughlin graduated at Wellesley 
College in 1894, in the course of Arts and 
Sciences. The judges selected for the 
debate were President E. H. Capen, of 
Tufts College, Prof. Woolsey, of Yale, and 
Hon. Theodore Bacon, of Rochester. 
Provost Harrison, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, presided. 








" THE TREMONT TURKISH BATHS. 


There is nothing more refreshing and 
invigorating than a Turkish bath prop- 
erly administered. Whatever ill effects 
may have been experienced by captious 
people have always arisen from their own 
carelessness or a refusal to abide by the 
simple rules of common sense insisted on 
by the conductors. Too much bathing or 
improper bathing of any kind, from the 
bath up to the ocean plunge, will prove 
deleterious, but for a refreshing agent to 
the jaded system there is nothing equal to 
a good Turkish bath. 

et a person go without sleep for, say 
36 hours—let him then take a Turkish 
bath, and all feelings of lassitude and 
drowsiness are dispelled, and he is as 
fresh as after a fine night’srest, A Turk- 
ish bath or a series of them is a great 
renovator of the system. The amount of 
accumulated matter removed from the 
body of even the cleanliest person by such 
a bath is astonishing. Every organ is 
stimulated to do its best work, and health 
and strength are promoted. The Russian 
or steam bath is preferred by many, but 
the general effect is the same. 

So much for these baths in general. 
Now, where to take them. One of the 
most finely equipped establishments in the 
country is at 176 Tremont Street, Boston, 
The Tremont Turkish Baths, under the 
Tremont Theatre. There, every bathing 
luxury is to be enjoyed; not the least im- 
portant of which is the massage, so highly 
beneficial and steadily growing in popu- 
larity. There are hair-dressing and mani- 
curing parlors, private rooms and other 
appointments, which add to the complete- 
ness of this model establishment. 

The attendance is scrupulously perfect 
in all its details, the smallest wants of the 
patron being anticipated. 

In order to enjoy their full benefits of a 
bath, the bather must strictly observe 























MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, CREPE LISSE, 
AND CHIFFON, 
which comes in pretty jabots and scarfs, 
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the rules plainly printed for his or her 
direction. By doing so, a bath in the hot- 
test or coldest weather is equally revivi- 
fying. 

There are hours for ladies and hours for 
gentlemen, which are printed in the adver- 
tisement elsewhere. We take pleasure in 
commending the Tremont Baths as a 
model enterprise that confers great and 
lasting benefits on the community. 

———_>— 


THE diseases cured by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla are many, because most ailments dis- 
appear as soon as the blood is enriched 
and purified by it. 
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BEFORE THE ROBINS SING. 


BY AGNES L. PRATT. 


We must live through the weary winter 
If we would value the spring; 

And the woods must be cold and silent 
Before the robins sing. 

The flowers must lie buried in darkness 
Before they can bud and bloom; 

And the sweetest and warmest sunshine 
Comes after the storm and gloom. 





=_-——— 


THE BEDS OF FLEUR-DE-LYS. 





BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


High-lying sea-blown stretches of green 
turf, 
Wind-bitten close, salt-colored by the sea, 
Low curve on curve spread far to the cool 
sky, 
And, curving over them as long they lie, 
Beds of wild fleur-de-lys. 


Wide-flowing, self-sown, stealing near and 
far, 
Breaking the green like islands in the sea, 
Great stretches at your feet, and spots that 
bend 
Dwindling over the horizon’s end,— 
Wild beds of tleur-de-lys. 


The light keen wind streams on across the 
Shin ota of western springtime by the 
The “aa Earth smiles unmoved, but over 
Is , rustle and sweet stir 
In beds of fleur-de-lys. 


And here and there across the smooth low 
grass 
Tall maidens wander, thinking of the sea; 
And bend and bend, with light robes blown 
aside, 
For the blue lily-flowers that bloom so 
wide,— 
The beds of fleur-de-lys. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
> 
WITHIN THE SECRET CHAMBER OF MY 
HEART. 








BY MARGARET EVANS. 


Within the secret chamber of my heart 
A Searcher hides; 
He speaks; [speak to Him and say ‘‘De- 
part!"’ 
Yet He abides. 


When the sun shines [ deem it holiday, 
And think to sin; 

He waits for me and calls, ‘‘This is the way ; 
Walk thou therein.” 


Thereafter, when my sky is black with storm 
And wild with fears, 

I think that I can surely see His form 
And feel His tears. 


And when I question, weary unto death 
With the long strife, 
“Who art Thou, Lord?” gently He answer- 
eth, 
“T am thy life!” 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE PRINCE OF THE ZOO. 
BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 

“Now do come away from those mon- 
keys. I’ve stood ’em jest as long as I can. 
Land sakes! I don’t see how you can 
abide ’em.” 

“I’m coming, Miss Hitty, but they’re 
so cute I can’t a’most tear myself away. 
I'd ’lotted more on seein’ them than any- 
thing at the Zoo.” 

“Well, Mima, it’s getting late, and I do 
want you should see the gyrafft, and if 
we don’t go right along they'll have his 
house locked up.”’ 

The visitors who still lingered before 
the monkey cages glanced smilingly at 
the two women from “up country way” 
as they hurried, the little one with eager 
step, and the tall one with backward 
glances, along the path to the giraffe 
house. It was early summer, and the 
sun was not set, though it was nearly 
closing time. The gardens were quite 
deserted, and the guards stood ex pectantly 
by the gates. 

Miss Hitty Pearson and her guest found 
the giraffe alone, but not socially in- 
clined. 

“He looks so haughty that I kinder 
hate to offer him a cookie,” said the tall 
woman, “and I don’t s’pose he’d so much 
as look at a peanut. I dunno as ’twould 
be worth while to swaller a little thing 
like that when it had such a long ways to 
go down. Seems kinder wasteful, having 
such an awful len’th o’ neck, an’ his head 
don’t amount to anything after you get 
there.”’ 

Miss Hitty was clearly disappointed. 
‘‘Why, Mima Johnson, I think he’s ele- 
gant. I come to see him every time I’m 
in town. My brother’s folks say I spend 
more time here than I do with them. You 
just come up here close and see his soft 
fur, if that’s what you call it, and his 
handsome polka dots. He’s got a real 
nice face, too—gentle, but not to be put 
upon. 

“And ain’t his little feet cute? My 
mother always judged a person by their 
feet. You'd know he was high-lived just 
to look at them. And hiseyes—why, Mima, 
they’re just beautiful! I don’t believe 
you've half looked at ’em. I think his 


| head’s real pretty; size ain’t everything.” 
| They wandered aboutin the great glass- 
| roofed room where the giraffe lived. His 
| halter rope was fastened to the roof, and 
| high up on the wall was his crib, which 
| the keeper had just filled with hay. He 
thrust it down through the skylight, and 
so did not see Miss Hitty and Jemima in 
the gathering shadows below. 

As they talked and coaxed the great 
creature’s attention they lost track of the 
time. In fact they were so absorbed that 
they did not hear the great gong that 
announced the closing of the Zoo. Neither 
did they notice the click of the door to 
the giraffe house. It is surprising how 
much there is to see and admire in a 
giraffe if you set about it. 

“Miss Hitty, you haven’t got your watch 
on, have you?”’ asked Jemima, after she 
had exhausted the giraffe’s charms. 
“*Twouldn’t be polite if we was late to 
supper, long as I am at your brother’s, 
and I seem to feel it supper time.” 

“Sakes, what a child you are!’—Mima 
was past thirty—‘‘I feel ’s if I’d only done 

dinner,”’ replied the reluctant Miss Hitty. 
“But sister Jane will want to hear all 
about our shopping before tea. John says 
it takes his mind off his victuals if we 
talk about bargains at the table, so we'd 
better step along.” 

They turned to the door at one end, 
but it was fastened. 

‘‘Now I was sure we came in that end,”’ 
said Miss Hitty, ‘‘’cause I tried not to 
bresh against this litter o’ straw, but I 
suppose I was thinkin’ about the gyrafft, 
and didn’t take notice.” 

They walked the length of the room to 
the other door, but that, too, was locked. 
“Sakes alive, Mima Johnson, what are 
you giggling at?’’ demanded Miss Hitty 
with some asperity. 

‘“‘Why, don’t you see we’re locked in, 
and have to stay all night with your 
lovely gyrafft?”’ and Mima’s giggle became 
hysterical. 

“I'd rather spend it here than with 
those monkeys you took such a shine to,”’ 
retorted Miss Hitty with great presence 
of mind. “But I don’t intend to stay 
with either. Here, you! Here!” 

She began to call and pound on the 
door with the end of her umbrella. Je- 
mima joined in the cry, but there was no 
response. The usually noisy Zoo was 
quiet as dawn. The animals were left in 
peace, and the guards had gone to supper. 
Fortunately it was not yet dark, and 
plenty of air came in at the open sky- 
light. 

‘‘Whatever shall we do?” gasped Mima. 
“Do? I rather guess we stay where 
we are, for the present,” Miss Hitty re- 
plied. ‘‘You jest sit down on that box 
while I think.” 

Miss Hitty thought at some length, but 
to little purpose. It was clear that noth- 
ing could be done till the guards finished 
their supper. At the mention of supper 
Jemima caught her breath. Ever since 
eleven o’clock she had been sight-seeing, 
and her first day of the city had been 
quite enough for her. 

“There, child, I know you’re hungry, 
never knew a young one wasn’t. Ain’t it 
a mercy we didn’t give all our sweeties to 
the elephant? Here’s three seed cookies 
and a bun, and I guess you got an orange 
and the bag o’ peanuts, ain’t you? Come 
now, that’s famous. We’ll eat right away, 
then it won’t seem so long waiting. I'll 
spread my clean pocket-handk’cher for a 
table-cloth, and we'll play we was to a 
Sunday school picnic.” 

The timid Jemima soon recovered her 
spirits, and they had quite a merry meal. 
While they ate darkness settled over the 
Zoo, and night came on, but there was 
no sign of the returning guards. When 
they had eaten the last peanut Miss Hitty 
began to look anxious. It was all very 
well to have something queer happen to 
her; it always did; but here was Mima, 
and the Johnsons would never forgive her 
if anything happened to their Mima. She 
wished to goodness she’d never brought 
her; but then, nothing would happen, she 
wouldn’t letit. She turned determinedly 
to Mima, and said: 

“Now, Mima Johnson, you're all tired 
out; just you curl up on that fresh straw 
and take a cat-nap. Likely that’s his bed, 
but he won’t begrudge it to you. I'll 
speak to the guard when he comes by. 
That’s a dear.” 

Her faith in Miss Hitty was strong, and 
her weariness was great, so in a few 
minutes Jemima was sound asleep. Miss 
Hitty spread her shawl over the younger 
woman’s feet, and sat down on a wooden 
box in the corner. ‘The poor dear!” she 
soliloquized, ‘‘and this is the first night 
she ever spent away from home!’ 

“If ever I was glad to have my knitting, 
it’s now,” said Miss Hitty to herself, as 
she took it out of her bag. “Sister Jane 
always laughs at me for taking my knit- 
ting to the Zoo, but I tell her it does me 
lots of good to sit on a bench by the pond 
and watch the swans while I keep my 
needles going. Somehow I’m dretful fond 
of long-necked things. Maybe it comes 
of being so dumpy myself. When I was a 








little mite of a thing I'd always rather 
feed the geese than the hens. And just 
suppose I’d got locked in with some of 
those savage beasts, or the rhinoceros; 
why, I'd have the nightmare as long as I 
live!” 

From time to time she spoke to the gi- 
raffe in a cheery, companionable way, but 
never directly addressing him. ‘I don’t sup- 
pose he understands English, coming from 
those foreign parts, but I guess he knows 
I mean well. He must get vexed with 
those boys that tries to feed him peanut- 
shells—not that they mean any harm, for 
there, you can’t expect boys to know any 
better. I heard one little feller say he’d 
like to shinny up his neck! It’s a mercy 
it’s such a warm night and they've left 
the skylight open. I should give up if 
Mima caught cold, but she’s sleepin’ 
quiet’s a mouse, and I guess she’ll be all 
right.” 

The giraffe had been busily eating his 
hay, with no eye for such lowly beings as 
his visitors, but now he had emptied the 
crib, and turned his soft eyes on Miss 
Hitty. 

“If those ain’t the loveliest eyes!’ said 
Miss Hitty, admiringly, “but I kinder 
wish he’d look at me straight on, and not 
round the corner, that way. Nice gyrafft, 
handsome fellow! If only I knew his 
name; seems foolish to talk baby-talk to 
a great big thing like that. I might call 
him Spotty, though it don’t suit as well 
as it might. Wisht he’d let me feel him.” 

She spoke coaxingly, but quietly, so as 
not to wake Mima. The great timid crea- 
ture regarded her with curiosity, turning 
its head and viewing her from the most 
impossible angles. He craned and twisted 
his neck till Miss Hitty feared he would 
“get astitch.” It was quite dark, though 
the twilight had not ended. But Miss 
Hitty had become accustomed to the dusk. 
The giraffe came gradually nearer, ap- 
parently puzzled by the continual click- 
ing of Miss Hitty’s needles, and the un- 
usual voice. 

“I hope’m not keeping him awake. I 
should think he’d want to go to sleep, 
but perhaps he’s like a horse and don’t 
like to lie down before folks. Land, I’m 
glad he ain’t a horse. I should be scared 
to death. It always makes me nervous 
just to hitch up a team, but Spotty—I’ll 
have to call him that till I get something 
better—he’s so gentle that I couldn’t be 
scared leastways.”’ 

“Spotty” seemed to ignore Jemima’s 
presence, thongh he rolled his eyes once 
or twice in her direction. His curiosity in 
Miss Hitty was absorbing. He gradually 
came as near her as his tether would al- 
low, and bent his great neck towards her. 

‘‘Now I call that real friendly of him,” 
exclaimed Miss Hitty in delight. ‘May- 
be he remembers me. I should almost 
think he might, I’ve been here so often. 
It does seem a shame he should have to 
have that halter on all night. They 
oughter take it off. I declare if I could 
only reach I’ve a mind to take it off my- 
self. He couldn’t come to no harm while 
I’m here to look out for things. There, 
dear, couldn’t you get your head down a 
mite lower?’”’ She rose cautiously, not to 
startle him. “I’m such a sawed-off, I 
never could reach anywheres, and even 
this box ain’t high enough.”” She groped 
around the room in the dusk till she 
stumbled against a barrel, and with much 
panting mounted it. ,Then she reached 
down for the box and placed that on top 
of the barrel. By this time the giraffe had 
become suspicious and had retreated. It 
took some time to coax him back, but 
finally he came near enough for her to 
pat him. He rubbed his neck against her 
caressingly, and nearly caused Miss Hitty 
to lose her balance. 

“There, there, easy, dear. Just hold 
still a bit till I unbuckle this strap. There 
you are—my, I guess it’s a relief!” 

Thegiraffe appreciated his freedom, and 
became more friendly than ever. 

“I declare I wish I had something for 
him to eat. Not that I suppose he’s 
hungry after all that hay, but he’d relish 
a morsel of something green. If Mima 
were awake, she’d give me a spray out of 
that bunch o’ flowers she’s taking to Sister 
Jane. I don’t see why Spotty shouldn’t 
get the good of them; they’ll be all 
withered before we get there. I don’t 
believe she’d say a word.” 

Miss Hitty slid off the barrel and took 
the bunch of old-fashioned posies out of 
Jemima’s bag. One by one she held the 
flowers out to Spotty, and he curled his 
long tongue about them and carried them 
up to his mouth. It was while she was 
feeding him that there came footsteps 
along the gravelly walk outside. 

“IT clean forgot to slip old Long-neck’s 
halter,’’ one voice was saying. 

‘“‘Well, you’d better step in and do it 
now,’’ replied the other. ‘‘If the inspector 
should come round—” 

There was a click in the lock, and a 
lantern flashed into the room, 

“Gosh!’ gasped one of the men. ‘What 
on earth!’ They both stood speechless, 
regarding the little old lady on the box 
who was patting the giraffe’s pretty head. 





She looked up and smiled. 

“Good evening, sir. I guess you didn’t 
expect to see me here. We got locked in, 
and Mima Jobnson she’s gone to sleep in 
the corner there; she was clean tuckered 
out; so I thought I’d be friendly with 
Spotty. I’m real fondof him. I took his 
halter off, so’s he’d feel more freedom. I 
hope you don’t mind—I thought ’t would 
be all right so long as I didn’t leave him 
alone.” She smiled so pleasantly that the 
men gradually recovered their speech. 

“Much obliged, ma’am,” the keeper 
stammered. “I was just coming to do it 
myself. Lucky I forgot, though,’ he 
added with a smile, ‘tor you wouldn’t 
have got out to-night.” 

‘“‘Why, sure enough,’”’ said Miss Hitty. 
‘I do declare if I hadn’t forgotten we was 
prisoners.” 

Jemima, wakened by the sound of the 
men’s voices, had hastily risen and seized 
her bag. 

“I’m sure we’re much obliged,’’ she 
hastened to say, ‘and glad enough to get 
out,” 

‘“‘Why, Mima, you had a splendid nap; 
you oughtn’t to complain.”’ 

Then turning to her deliverers and 
shaking each cordially by the hand, Miss 
Hitty added, ‘Yes, I’ve allers liked the 
gyrafft, and somehow I seem to think 
more of him now than ever—I’ve had a 
real pleasant time. Good night, Spotty.” 





CHARACTERISTIC OF MISS WILLARD. 

Madam Willard told as follows the story 
of her daughter Frances’ first invitation 
to her high post in Northwestern Univer- 
sity: ‘*That winter we did all our own 
work, not because we could not have a 
girl, for Kate had no lack of money, but 
after such a tremendous outing as those 
two had been through they seemed to 
enjoy hugely the idea of hiding away out 
of sight and keeping house for them- 
selves. Frank occupied herself chiefly 
with the outdoor part, chopping kind- 
ling, bringing in wood and coal, and doing 
the rougher work, while Kate and | at- 
tended to the culinary and ornamental de- 
partments. One day when Frank was 
busy nailing down the stair-carpet, Mrs. 
Dr. Kidder, whose husband was then 
leading professor in the Theological 
Seminary, came from her home across the 
street, and, taking a seat on the stairs, 
said: ‘Frank, 1 am amazed at you. Let 
some one else tack down carpets, and do 
you take charge of the new college.’ 
‘Very well,’ answered Frank; ‘I shall be 
glad to do so. I was only waiting to be 
asked.’ ” 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN FINLAND. 
A Retrospect. 





(Prepared for the Washington Convention.) 


Finland was for about 600 years con- 
nected with Sweden, and also, since we 
were united to Russia in 1809, there has 
existed a kind of spiritual connection 
between us and the old mother country. 
It is therefore quite natural that Finland 
was prepared by Fredrika Bremer for the 
first awakening concerning the position 
of women. 

The first attempts to treat the question 
publicly in our country were, however, 
made in the fifties of this century, by 
Fredrika Runeberg. She published a 
series of sketches from women’s life in 
different countries, in which she pictured 
their subjected, degraded position, and 
demanded improvements in custom and 
law. Meanwhile the question of unmar- 
ried women’s majority at twenty-five 
years of age and equal rights of inherit- 
ance for the daughters with the sons had 
been discussed in the Swedish parlia- 
ments. These questions were introduced 
at our Finnish diet in 1863. The majority 
bill succeeded, but the other bill became 
victorious as late as 1878. 

Mrs. Runeberg’s sketches had not 
aroused any bitterness or hatred, as they 
were fine and poetical, and mostly pictured 
women in other countries than our own. 
But when Miss Adelaide Ehrnroth in the 
sixties began to debate the question in 
the newspapers, followed by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stenius in the seventies, and Mrs. 
Minna Canth and Mrs. Elizabeth Lifgren 
in the eighties, then the indignation of 
the great public was aroused. ‘Women’s 
rights” became the object of the same 
accusations as in other countries. 

In the beginning of the eighties, there 
was, however, much discussion about the 
property rights of married women and 
higher education for women. A peasant, 
Anders Svedberg, sent a bill to parlia- 
ment in 1882 which dealt with the prop- 
erty question, and large meetings were 
arranged to discuss the question of girls’ 
lyceums. As an outcome of these meet- 
ings, Finsk Kvinnoférening (The Finnish 
Women’s Association) was started in 1884. 
The founder and first president was the 
above mentioned Mrs. Léfgren. The aim 
was “to work for the moral and intel- 
lectual elevation of women and the im- 
provement of their social and economical 





position.” The woman question was dis- 
cussed in the daily papers, in magazines 
and novels. Mrs. Canth’s drama, “The 
Workingman’s Wife,’’ was a plea for mar- 
ried women’s property rights. 

Since the end of the eighties there has, 
however, been less discussion and more 
practical work. The Finnish Women’s 
Association has a central association in 
the capital, Helsingfors, and twelve local 
branches in the country. Altogether it 
has about 650 members. It arranges lec- 
tures and meetings, publishes literature 
upon the woman question, social purity, 
gives practical advice concerning women’s 
home duties, and maintains classes for 
peasant and working women in weaving, 
needlework, cookery, reading, writing, 
arithmetic and manual work, arranges 
petitions to the Diet for the amelioration 
of the legal position of women, tries to 
promote the employment of women as 
principals of workhouses, and their elec- 
tion as poor law guardians (there are at 
present about 130 women poor law guard- 
ians in Finland). 

In 1892 another association was started 
in Helsingfors to promote women’s rights. 
Its name is Unionen Kvinnosaksférbund : 
Finland (The Union to Promote Women’s 
Rights in Finland). 

Women are also active in temperance, 
charity and philanthropical work. 

As to their position in custom and law, 
foreigners generally think that they enjoy 
great freedom. Tax-paying women have 
the municipal vote. Several coéducational 
lyceums lead to the university. Women 
may by special permission study at the 
university. At present there are about 
250 women students in our country. We 
have three lady physicians, and one of 
them is assistant surgeon in our greatest 
hospitai. Women are clerks and cashiers 
in banks and offices, clerks in municipal 
offices and the civil service; they are tele- 
graphers, and are also employed in the 
post office. They are teachers inall kinds 
of schools, also in boys’ lyceums (by special 
permission). Young girls move freely 
about and travel alone, without duennas. 
The democratic spirit of our country puts 
no obstacles in their way in this direction. 

Really there have as yet been very few 
changes in the laws concerning women. 
The mother has no legal right to her child, 
nor has the married woman property 
rights; the law considers the husband as 
her guardian. Men and women very sel- 
dom get equal pay for their work. As to 
social purity, the majority of men and 
women are indulgent towards a vicious 
life in men, and sometimes the local 
authorities have been able to introduce 
legalized houses by the contagious dis- 
eases act, although the law is against 
them. 

Still, the future is hopeful. Every 
year victories are won, and the chief 
feature of our work, the great interest 
taken in it by the women of the people, 


A Peculiar Case 


But it Was Due to Bad Blood and 
Hood’s Sarsapariila Cured it— 
Swollen Limbs— Bowel Trouble. 


“T was taken with typhus fever and 
chronic diarrhea. My limbs and feet 
swelled to my body. I had no appe- 
tite. I remained in this condition two 
months or more and was told my disease 
was dropsy and that nothing could be 
done tocure me. Soon after this I began 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. After taking 
it only a few days there was a change in 
my condition. The bowel trouble was 
better, my appetite was coming back and 
the swelling was going down. After 
taking half a dozen bottles the swelling 
had almost entirely disappeared. I am 
now able to work and cannot speak too 
highly of Hood’s Sarsaparilla which has 
done me so much good.” P. P. GILE, 
Otis, Mass. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood?’ — 
0Oo Ss parilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for $5. 


? : do not cause pain or gripe, 
Hood’s Pills 4) druggists. 25 cents. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 




















I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing ppemne~ane the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wey. They sing everything, 
jor and a love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 
—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 
Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


(Established 1780.) 


promises a rapid, sound and £general 
development. On this grand and solemn 
occasion, when {the memory of the first 
woman’s rights meeting is celebrated, 
you can assure your audience that the 
women of Finland, too, are awake, and 
that they are trying by organized work to 
promote the elevation of womankind into 


humanhood. 
ALEXANDRA GRIPENBERG. 


Helsingfors, Finland, Jan. 11, 1898. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE SOCIETY OF HOLLAND. 


«Prepared for the Washington Convention.) 

This Society was formed in 1894, though 
the efforts to secure elective rights for 
women dated from a much earlier period. 
That is, the women who wanted these had 
always worked {together with men for 
universal{suffrage, trusting that to them 
the word universal would have the mean- 
ing which it really implies, and has when 
not used as an adjective to suffrage. 
When, however, a law giving universal 
suffrage to men was about to be passed 
by our parliament, it appeared that the 
men of the party thought that with the 
passing of this bill their aim would be 
attained and the party could be dissolved. 
In the plainest language they told their 
women comrades that they thanked them 
for their services, but did not intend to 
reciprocate them. The bill was not 
passed, but the party dissolved all the 
same. 

So experience taught women that they 
had better unite to fight their battle alone, 
which they did. Under these circum- 
stances the Society for Woman’s Suffrage 
was formed. No wonder that one of its 
rules was: “Our board must be com- 
posed of women only. Men may be hon- 
orary members, but have no right to vote.” 
This restriction has since then often been 
attacked by new members, who did not 
know the history of the society, or felt it 
less deeply than the original ones. 

The new society increased rapidly in 
members and influence. In several towns 
subdivisions were formed (at present 
some twelve), and soon took an active 
part in the woman’s movement, not only 
by agitating with word and pen for the 
natural right of every citizen to take part 
in the legislation under which he or she 
lives, but also by forwarding the interests 
of women in every direction, alone or 
combined with other women’s clubs. 
Though the number of our members is as 
yet only about 600, which for our small 
country is not such a mean figure as it 
may appear compared to American pro- 
portions, we have great hopes of soon 
reaching a much higher number, for much 
life and movement is beginning to stir up 
our women. 

The preparations for the National Exhi- 
bition of Woman’s Labor which is to be 
held this year at the Hague during the 
summer months is rousing the interest of 
women in their own and their sisters’ con- 
dition, and drawing public attention to 
the abuses in society which weigh espe- 
cially heavily on women. Among the lec- 
tures that will be given during the Ex- 
hibition on social questions in which 
woman’s influence and adviceare urgently 
needed, we shall secure a good place for 
woman’s suffrage, and try to gain much 
attention for our claims. 

As for the prospects of our end being 
soon gained and the franchise extended to 
women, there is not much hope of such 
being the case. Our constitutional law 
would have to be changed for that, and at 
the general elections for the Second 
Chamber of our Parliament, which took 
place in 1897, all parties had put on their 
programme some reforms of the marriage 
and other laws that handicap and offend 
women, but only the socialistic party 
(who want it for themselves also) men- 
tioned a revision of the Constitution. 

Yet in our government and legislative 
powers we count some warm and true 
“feminists,” as we call them, so that the 
horizon does begin to clear up. 

Public opinion is, compared to other 
European countries, neither in the rear nor 
in the vanguard. We have long left behind 
us the stage in which the word ‘‘woman 
suffrage” served as a capital joke; we are 
now taken au sériuz, but still meet with 











much antediluvian opposition on relig- 
ious, social and political grounds. 

The example of our American sisters is 
often an encouragement to us, from which 
we draw much moral force and practical 
wisdom, and for which we heartily thank 
them. Therefore, allow me to conclude 
with a sincere wish for their welfare and 
the prosperity of their cause, May their 
efforts to extend the franchise to women 
soon be crowned by a complete success, 
and the valiant pioneers of to-day live to 
see the benefit of it diffused over the 
whole country and people. 

MARGARETHA GALLE, 
Sec. Dutch W. 8S. 8. 





THE HELPING HAND. 


There are now eighty ‘Social Settle- 
ments’’ in this country. Two years ago 
there were but forty, and ten years ago 
there were none. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children has a record 
of more than 60,000 children who have 
been under its investigation. 

The Willard Y Settlement, opened at 11 
Myrtle Street, Boston, Nov. 16, is an 
enterprise for the uplift of working girls 
—girls who do not earn over $5 a week. 
The plan includes all that is generally 
understood by the ‘Social Settlement.” 
This is preventive work to reach, shield 
and protect those who might be subject 
to peculiar temptations. The home life 
is emphasized. A reading-room is pro- 
vided, and the possession of a library is 
anticipated. Study, lectures, entertain- 
ment and social development are a part 
of the plan. The carrying out of the idea 
and the auspicious opening of the work 
are due to Miss Caroline M. Caswell, Y 
secretary of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 
The price for board, room and laundry 
work is $3 per week. This meets only a 
part of the expenses, and the home will 
be dependent for some time upon its 
friends. Gifts may be sent to Miss Cas- 
well at the home. 

Through the efforts of the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association and 
the park commissioners, free evening 
classes are carried on at the Charlesbank 
Gymnasium, this city, through the win- 
ter. Over fifty women assemble at the 
gymnasium on Monday and Thursday 
evenings. 
mostly from among the girls who work 
all day in the shops, stores and factories. 
Some are housekeepers and mothers of 
families, but none have time for exercise 
during the day. The exercises include 
all those so well known ina well-equipped 
gymnasium. A committee of the asso- 
ciation has charge of the winter work, 
and consists of Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
chairman, Mrs. G. W. Stone and Mrs. F. 
H. Williams. Miss Mahoney, who also 
has charge of the summer work, is assisted 
by some of Dr. Sargent’s pupils, who 
volunteer their services. It is the desire 
of the association that this opportunity 
for free culture be more widely known, 
that other women in need of such exer- 
cise may avail themselves of the privilege. 

One of the oldest of the charities in 
New York is the Colored Home and Hospi- 
tal. It was founded in 1839 and has car- 
ried on its work all these years in one 
place. A change of location will soon be 
made, and a new building is under way. 
The matron who retired this year, Mrs. 
Hager, had served faithfully and unin- 
terruptedly for thirty-seven years. The 
new matron is Miss Elsie R. Warnock, a 
recent graduate of the Brooklyn Training 
School. The responsibility of the place 
has been increased, as Miss Warnock will 
establish a training school for colored 
nurses at the new hospital. The Colored 
Home and Hospital is one of the three 
homes that received special commenda- 
tion in the annual report for 1897 of the 
Charity Organization Society. 

Another old society in New York is the 
Society for the Employment and Relief 
of Poor Women, founded in 1844. This 
society was a pioneer ‘“woman’s exX- 
change.” It has a repository of the 
society at No. 146 East Sixteenth Street, 
where articles are displayed for sale 
which have been made by the women that 
the society employs. These consist of 


They are of all ages, and come | 





Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Petitions. 


The following Petitions have this year been sent to the Massachusetts Legislature for 


1, A joint resolve submitting a constitutional amendment striking out the word 
**male” from the qualifications of voters. 


2. A law enabling women to vote for Presidential electors, under authority of 
Art. 2, Sec. 1, Par. 2, of the United States Constitution. 


3 A law enabling women to vote in municipal elections. 





. —-. » NAME. NUMBER. REFERRED TO. 

sampello......++++0-0++s ary E Hilton and others DEB ecesececcces ohn J. Whipple 

Charlestown. «-.«++.-++++ Nancy Field - Q3+++++5 Sona J McCarthy 

COnCOrd «.-. see eeceeeeees ul a Robbins Barrett ad BB+ scvecvecee Charles E. 
pl * ana | oer » Boccceee: svcceed tis M. Gove 

on «+ -»-Sarah E. Wau = £; ‘= ieesces reder 

Alten as “ ene © Mate rd « oe ne —~ Semone 
OSEOR oe sccccccccerecess ar . mpton nad -+++Rich 

Brookline. ....++-+++.++++ Mary Hutcheson Page “ 2 pesees — AS — > 

Arlington and Boston...Frances A Whittemore Boccccescccces ames J. Myers 





Acushnet and vicinity...tsenry W. Casham 
Medfield © 























Bessie B 
--Mary M. N 
--Jane E. Da: 
--Catharine W. Brown 
Oliver Prescott, Jr. 
Mrs. E. G. Whiti 
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--Daniel G. Hit 
( --Emma J. B 

.. Frank W. Paige 
GEE cccccccocncceceses Rev. Frank A. Everett 
Great Barrington........ Harriet L. Kilbourne 

” and vicinity.. Henry B. Atwood 

Williamstown ........+.+ Emma C. B .scom 
Southfield .....--.-+0.-+ Henry W. Palmer 
East Lexingt Irving Locke 











Ww. O. Taylor 






see -T 
» Gis cvececesess Francis C. Perr 
WQeeeerese George L. Whitcomb 


In addition there have been presented several thousand names of W. C. T. U. 
petitioners asking for full municipal suffrage and for suffrage on the granting of 


liquor licenses. 








undergarments of all kinds for women 
and children, infants’ outfits, bed linen, 
aprons, dressing gowns and calico dresses, 
Such articles cannot be sold at any but 
low prices, and as they are well made, of 
good material and cut, there is small, 
if any, profit. The society is therefore 
not self-supporting. The aim of the so- 
ciety is ‘‘to prevent pauperism among 
women by making them self-dependent, 
and for that purpose they are supplied 
with work at a fair compensation.” Only 
women who from sickness or infirmity 
are destitute or who have young children 
that they cannot leave, come under the 
care of the society. F. M. A. 





A VOICE FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mrs. Virginia D. Young said, at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Washing- 
ton: 


My Friends: When I learned that I 
would be given only ten minutes in which 
to speak to you, I was ready to despair of 
attempting in that brief space to give you 
my thoughts in such guise as to make us 
one in wishing and doing—these two go 
together; the wish must precede the deed. 

Suddenly there came to me the recol- 
lection of the marriage service I had heard 
a few days before. It took exactly five 
minutes by the clock to make of the twain 
one, and that one the husband, to tie the 
pair in that marriage knot which in 
South Carolina cannot be untied by 
divorce. 

SoI took courage, thinking that in twice 
five minutes I might be able to make a 
true lover’s knot between myself and 
those to whom I should speak. Surely it 
is not the multiplication of words, but 
the thought behind the words, that is the 
true electricity—the words are the thunder 
and lightning, which reveal the invisible 
motor-power that can move the world. 

Nature, another name for the manifesta- 
tion of Divine Life we call God, has ever 
recurring intervals of rest, its wintry 
season, when the tree stands grimly 
inert, as if done with doing; its bare 
branches tossed by the winds, yet even 
now the sap (great revivifier) is rising in 
the body of the tree, and will ere long 
show itself in pink and white clouds of 
bloom; later in leaves, later in fruit. 

Growth goes on all the time; what we 
call death is only a change in the mode 
of expressing life. 

We women of South Carolina, whom 
the words equal rights have power to 
thrill as the Marseillaise Hymn thrilled 
the French of the Revolution, have been 
in the silence lately. When we would 
have made ourselves heard in a State 
convention in Charleston, the quarantine 
against yellow fever put up its bars. 

Like General Washington, we had to 
cross the Delaware, but, also like him, 
we mean to recross, and win another 
Trenton victory. ‘‘So near and yet so 
far’’ were we to that desired consumma- 
tion, a State convention. The Young 





Men’s Business League of Charleston had 


promised us a hall to have our meetings 
in, and we were to hold our convention 
during ‘‘Gala Week,” Charleston’s annual 
festival, when crowds throng the city, and 
we hoped to have the ear of the people 
from the seaboard to the mountains; 
but the yellow fever quarantine broke 
up all our plans. 

Jesus Christ so often said to His fol- 
lowers, ‘Fear not,” that it seems as if 
those words embodied a talisman that 
could save the world. Fear is the most 
negative of all our feelings. Fear holds 
us back when we would go forward. Fear 
gives us blight for bloom. In fear is all 
there is of evil. Fear makes us recoil, 
shuts our eyes to truth, makes us cowards. 

We wake in the morning not quite up 
to our usual notch; some one says, ‘*You 
look sick,” and instantly we are sick, 
through fear. 

Dear sisters, if we will overcome this 
great foe to light and love, we will find 
ourselves transfused with new life, and 
discover that all our past fears were as 
groundless as the small-pox scare that 
the newspapers gave rise toa few weeks 
ago, and caused people to be wild on the 
subject of vaccination, laming themselves 
with vaccine points, until the sporadic 
cases were found to be only chicken-pox. 

So I am trying to bid farewell to fear, 
and help people on by the power of lov- 
ing, hopeful thoughts. 

No human being but can be won over 
by love. A child’s kiss has transformed 
a convict into an earnest worker for the 
good of humankind. 


‘‘Whate’er in nature is thine own, 
Floating in air or pent in stone, 
Will rive the hills and swim the sea 
And like thy shadow follow thee.” 


Faith aud love are the latchkeys. 

Long before I individually petitioned 
the Legislature to enfranchise me—really 
as a medium for giving them the argu- 
ment for woman suffrage in a nutshell—a 
bill for the protection of sheep against 
dogs, called “the Yaller Dog Bill,” had a 
way of bobbing up at every session. The 
bill was always killed, I suppose because 
so many voters owned ‘‘yaller dogs,” 
against which it was directed. 

But when the bill came up last month, 
the Assembly passed it by a large vote, 
making it an offence punishable by fine 
or imprisonment to keep a sheep-killing 
dog—aye, permitting any person to kill 
such a dog. 

I rejoiced over this, for I love sheep. 
They remind me of women, notably in 
that trait, spoken of by the prophet 
Isaiah, “‘As a sheep before her shearer is 
dumb.” That is quite characteristic of 
women; they don’t bleat when they are 
sheared! 

But alas! When the “Yaller Dog 
Bill’ went up to the Senate, they killed 
it—death to the innocent and useful 
sheep, life to the dogs that prey upon 
them! The Senate is a conservative body; 
it does not like political changes—espe- 
cially when they are personally concerned 
and might be retired by the changes. 

This is a crucial time in South Carolina. 
The new is trying to get in, and the old 
has not yet gone out; that is to say, while 
the women are gradually growing into a 





more self-sustaining life, they are still 
hampered by old ideas—as, for instance, 
that any kind of marriage is better than 
to run the risk of being “old maids.” 

The consequence is that girls of fifteen, 
sixteen and seventeen rush into marriage, 
without giving themselves time to achieve 
an education. 

We have an Industrial College for 
Girls, the first institution of the kind in 
South Carolina, built by the State for 
women; and we owe this to the statesman- 
ship of our ex-governor, now U. S. Sena- 
tor, Benjamin R. Tillman. We owe to 
him also that our State librarian is a 
woman, and to the Reform party (of 
which he is still leader) that we have 
women engrossing clerks in the State 
Senate. 

The ideas of our people are becoming 
leavened with the new leaven of woman’s 
equality, as is shown by our having a 
woman doctor (a Charleston woman at 
that) in charge of the Lunatic Asylum, 
whose name, in accordance with her 
advanced ideas, will be changed to the 
State Hospital. The advanced thought 
of the world recognizes only good, and 
no longer seeks to scourge humanity into 
soundness. 

To show how the idea of women as peo- 

le has penetrated legislative ears, it is a 

t that at every session of the Legislature 
now they tinker at new laws giving pro- 
tection to women; this last making 
seduction under promise of marriage a 
criminal offence. 

Lately, too, I have known some women 
who have come far enough along to re- 
sent contracts and obligations incurred 
and signed for them by their husbands, 
and to repudiate them. 

It is a significant fact that the Mary 
MacIntyre remonstrant literature has pen- 
etrated to my own town of Fairfax, and 
that the Literary Club of that place, 
where my home is, had a debate on the 
question, “Shall Women Be Allowed to 
Vote,” on last Thursday night, and I, a 
visitor merely, was invited to speak, given 
the privileges of the floor, eal did reply 
to the objections made. 

Our Era Club of Charleston, a woman’s 
right’s association whose president is my 
corresponding secretary, Miss Claudia 
Tharin, is wide awake, and you will hear 
from it this year, especially if the National 
should send down our lovely Mary Hay 
to do her magic organizing and give us 
object-lessons in her art. 








THE Personally-Conducted Tours leav- 
ing Boston April 1st, in a special train of 
Wagner Palace Cars via the Fitchburg R. 
R., is under the auspices of the Famous 
Pennsylvania R. R. Tourist Bureau. Rate 
is only $25.00, and J. R. Watson, G. P. Agt. 
F. R. R., Boston, Mass., will be glad to 


-| send you itinerary on application. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
h,1 ars’ 


h, 1897. A four ye course of Lectures. 

meee Bactertetegen Lanerutery Fa! Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P. Lighthill, M. D. 


Can be consulted at his office , 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 








Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 
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SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12¢. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo 
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FRANCES WILLARD'S FUNERAL. 
Concluded from Fifth Page 
“Miss Willard as a Patriot.” She said in 
part: 

Miss Willard as a Christian gathered 
help and spiri:ual power from all denomi- 
nations and creeds, and brought them all 
back to the foundation of her own cher 
ished church. So she was a lover of all 
countries, and while she was a great 
traveller, she came always back to her own 
native land with a renewed feeling of 
loyalty and patriotism. The flag which 
she loved so much—our stars and stripes 
—was the emblem of the broad freedom 
indicative of her own great and grand 
spirit. Her heart beat in unison through 
her life with the sentiment which she 
uttered years ago: *‘No word of faith in 
God or love towards man is alien to my 
sympathy.” 

MISS WILLARD AS AN INSPIRER. 


Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson spoke | 


on *“‘Miss Willard as an Inspirer."’ She 
said: 

Frances Willard knew how to bea friend. 
It is not an easy matter to be a true friend. 
The qualities which enter into it are the 
rarest. There must be tact and courage, 
truth and justice, love and patience. 
There must be that divine quality—that 
seer’s vision—which can pierce beneath 
the apparent veil and bring to light the 
ideal. There must be something also of 
the prophet’s function which shall arouse 
that slumbering ideal until it actualizes 
itself in the real. She possessed all these. 
No other woman was so truly the friend 
of humanity, because no other was so truly 
the friend of the individual. How she 
loved, we knew. How she loved, thou- 
sands all over the world knew. She al- 
ways found one’s best. The loadstone of 
her nature drew to it only that which was 
best in other natures, rejecting the baser 
metal. She will be a friend forever—the 
friend of God, because in the broadest 
possible sense a friend of man. 


MISS WILLARD AS A LEADER. 


Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman spoke on ‘‘Miss 
Willard as a Leader.” She said, in part: 


Frances Willard was a great leader be- 
cause within her little hand she held the 
hearts of all who followed, and drew with 
irresistible charm those who had not the 
courage to follow. All loved her, because 
she loved all. She recognized the best in 
each, and each reached out and up to its 
best because its best was recognized. She 
had faith in humanity. She drew all by 
the power of love. 

Manhood is nobler, womanhood is truer, 
and childhood safer because Frances Wil 
lard has lived upon the earth. Multitudes 
will repeat her words, cherish her mem- 
ory, imitate her gracious gentleness, fol- 
low in her footsteps. In thousands of 
homes and millions of hearts she is en- 
shrined forever. Her voice calls ever on- 
ward through duty and upward to God. 


A VOICE FROM ICELAND. 

Miss Alafa Johnnsdottir, president of 

the W. C. T. U. of Iceland, spoke of Miss 

Willard as a ‘‘Friend to the Stranger in 

Every Land.” Among other things she 
said: 


Miss Willard was the friend of the 
women of Iceland, as well as of the women 
of other nations. Her name has been our 
watchword. She prayed for us, and we 
knew that her prayers were answered. 
The work of her life has been to unite all 
races and nations and countries, and now 
over her grave we would stretch out our 
hands and unite never to part again. And 
by her grave I would pay a tribute to her 
whose death will be mourned by thou- 
sands of my people. She gave her life 
for us, and we would give our lives to 
realize her ideals. 


HER PUBLIC LIFE. 
Dr. Charles J. Little spoke on ‘‘Miss 
Willard’s Public Life.” He said in part: 


Frances Willard reminded me whenever 
I listened to her of Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of religion—morality touched 
by emotion. She was a conscience aglow 
with divine light. Her departure from 
Northwestern University, with its attend- 
ant circumstances, caused her intense 
pain; the remembrance of it was never 
without its tinge of grief. And yet this 
departure was a divine enlargement, the 
breaking of the chains that held her back 
from her destiny. Her strong impulse 
at the time was towards the temperance 
crusade movement, then at its height. 
The religivus fervor, the ethical purpose, 
the moral martyrdom, and the feminine 
character of this movement appealed to 
her faith, her conscience, her courage, and 
her conception of woman’s latent power, 
and so she entered it “‘with a heart for 
any fate.”’ Her wisest friends dissuaded 
her. Even her intrepid mother advised 
against it. Mrs. Livermore alone of her 
friends commended her resolve. 

But wherewithal could she and her 
darling mother be fed and clothed? The 
noble women of the W. C. T. U. would 
willingly have answered. But she in- 
tended tu live by faith. She would trust. 
**Frank,”’ remonstrated her brother Oliver, 
“your faith method is simply a challenge 
to the Almighty. You've puta chip on 
your shoulder and dared Omnipotence to 
knock it off.” But God only smiled in 
heaven and tried his child a little longer. 
She did not always have enough to eat; 
often when weary with working and walk- 
ing she lacked the nickel for her car fare. 
Soon she fell sick from hardship and over- 
work, and thereupon her mother chided 
her in'» a wiser conception of God and a 
wiser method of life. She consented to 
accept a salary from the women of the 
Christian Temperance Union of Chicago, 
and thus the slender Wisconsin schowl- 
mistress started out to be a teacher of the 
world. 
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All great careers grow out of the con- 
fluence of conscience and of opportunity. 
The compulsion of the soul combines with 
the compulsion of circumstances, and the 
real life begins. Years before she wanted 
to say something, but what was it? And 
now the disclosure came. Her whole life 
had been a preparation for it; her maiden 
shyness and her maiden independence, 
the inspiration of her home, the revela- 
tions of nature and of books, the experi- 
ence of travel, the trials of the schoolroom, 
her search for God, her ambitions, and her 
sorrows. The literary gift and imagina- 
tive speech were a part of her inheritance. 
Yet she hesitated to appear in public. She 
lectured in Centenary Church, Chicago, in 
1871. And this first public utterance con- 
tains the germ of all she said and did in 
after- years. The sorrowful estate of 
women throughout the world gave her, 
she declared, the courage to become a 
public speaker. It gave her more. It 
gave her the vision of the woman of the 
future, for whose coming she thought and 
wrote and planned and prayed. 

HER ELOQUENCE. 

But not until 1874 did she begin to speak 
with all her might; for then came to her 
the sign by which she was to conquer, 
‘God, and Home, and Native Land.” 

Frances Willard had the gift of elo- 
quence. She was a subtle, thoughtful, 
thrilling talker. If her presence was not 
imposing, it was always tranquillizing at 
the beginning, and afterwards full of 
sweet surprises. Her voice was clear and 
melodious and strong, with the peculiar 


-quality of blended tenderness and intre- 


pidity that gave it an indescribable charm. 
Her diction was studiously simple; her 
reasoning luminous and homely; her illus- 
trations full of poetry and humor; her 
pathos was as natural as tears to a child. 
She was wholly unaffected, taking her 
audience so deftly into her contidence that 
she conquered them as Christ conquers, 
by self-revelation. There was sometimes 
a lyric rapture in her utterance that 
wrought her audiences into a delirium of 
anticipation, the new Jerusalem of the 
twentietn century, the transfigured homes 
of the new commonwealth, seemed to be 
so near and real. And there was always, 
when she talked to women and to men, 
such a sublime confidence in their latent 
nobility and their ultimate righteousness 
that for the time, at least, they became in 
their own eyes the beings that she pic- 
tured them, and sat entranced with the 
revelation. This blending of prophetic 
ecstacy with practical shrewdness, of 
rapture with woman’s wit, gave to her 
tongue the accent of both worlds. 

The note of gladness with which she 
mentioned Christ, and she did it often, 
lifted her audience into the presence of her 
divine companion, and the childlike mock- 
ery with which she pelted some feminine 
folly, or some masculine stupidity, dis- 
solved the radiance again into ripples of 
human merriment that brought her lis- 
teners safely back to motherearth. Web- 
ster was majestic; in the days of his 
grandeur men trembled at his godlike 
flashes. Beecher was superbly human, 
conquering and controlling multitudes by 
his rich and robust and royal manhood. 
Wendell Phillips was demoniac, casting 
his hearers into chains and arousing with- 
in them all the elemental passions. But 
Frances Willard enthralled and enchanted; 
she spake as never a man spake, and yet 
with the charm of Him who conquered 
the grave in order to restore the shat- 
tered home at Bethany. 


GENIUS FOR ORGANIZATION, 


The Willard children had a genius for 
organization; they played at forming clubs 
and societies. Frances developed’ this 
skill during her years of teaching. She 
managed her pupils with rare tact, choos- 
ing for them both the direction and 
method of activity. But the fullness of 
this power never revealed itself until she 
became president of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union in 1879. 
She stood for a liberal and radical policy, 
and was indeed the incarnation and in- 
spiration of it. Of the multiplied energies 
that began to cluster around her fertile 
brain and nimble fingers I have no time to 
tell. They proved tov many for her at the 
last, exacting as they did a superhuman 
strength, and pulling at her heart-surings 
all the time. 

Miss Willard has been criticised severely 
for her transformation of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union into a politi- 
cal organization, and just as severely for 
her blending with the cause of temperance 
the cause of woman suffrage and various 
projects of social reform. But it must not 
be fergotten that from her point of view 
this was logical and inevitable. She was 
an idealist and not an opportunist. They 





misjudge her who suppose that any merely 


| negative movement cvuld have absorbed 


her wholly. Her famous mottv lays bare 
the core of her thought. The excitement 
of the crusade had revealed to her an op- 
portunity and started her upon a great 
career. But her intellect was too strong 
and too sagacious not to perceive that 
temperance was after all not the chief 
question. ‘The chief question was home. 
Whether men should drink or not affected 
women profoundly because the drinking 
polluted domestic life, destroyed the fam- 
ily, corrupted the blood of unborn chil- 
| dren, and perpetuated the barbarism of 
| masculine law and masculine tradition. 
She perceived that the ideal home, which 
was denied to her personally, but which 
hovered constantly before her as the prize 
and perfection of the future, must be held 
| up before her sisters and brothers as the 
real goal of human effort. This involved, 
however, the lifting of women to another 
| plane, the plane of political equality with 
|} men. It involved, also, the lifting of the 
| masculine standard of morality to that 
| agreed upon for all true women, so that 
the movement for purity blended itself 
inevitably with the movement for prohi 
bition. Nor could she fail to see, when 
she studied the problem deeply, that the 
cause of drunkenness and domestic misery 
among the poorer classes was largely eco- 
nomic. This created a sympathy with 
labor movements and labor organizations, 
which urged her rapidly towards the 
newer social ideals that alternately at- 
tract and repel the modern mind. 


SOCIETY NEEDED MOTHERING. 


It was natural for Mr. Gough to confine 
his philanthropic efforts to the temper- 
ance work and to the principle of total 
abstinence; it was equally natural for 
Henry George to expect regeneration of 
society from purely economic change. 
But Frances Willard’s mind was at once 
too broad and too deep and her concep- 
tion of woman’s place in society too ex- 
alted for her to grasp the temperance 
problem or the economic problem in this 
one-sided fashion. “Society,” she rightly 
said, ‘needed mothering.’’ She was in- 
deed a preacher of temperance and a 
new commonwealth; but she was also the 
soul of chastity, heralding a nobler ma- 
ternity than the world had dared to dream 
of hitherto, and therefore the herald of a 
nobler manhood, nobler society, and a 
nobler humanity. Like all idealists in the 
history of social progress, she took little 
account of time, so that the result of 
future centuries seemed, as the stars do to 
the children of transparent skies, just 
above her head. And this immediateness 
of the heavenly vision made it possible 
for her to tarry for it. She knew that it 
would surely come. 

“The benefactors of humanity,” writes 
Amiel, ‘‘are those who have thought great 
thoughts about it.” For the human 
race needs heartening always; ideas must 
be translated into hopes that faith may 
overcome the world. And Frances Wil- 
lard translated her ideas of home and 
society into a great hope with which she 
thrilled the women that surrounded her. 
She stretched forth her loving hands to 
the women of the South and the women 
of England and to the women of all the 
creeds and of all nations. The past was 
forgotten in the rapture of a great expec- 
tation. The daughter of the abolitionist 
embraced the daughter of the slave- 
holder, and the child of the American 
democrat found her last great sister in the 
child of the English nobleman; the daugh- 
ter of the Puritan knelt beside the Catho- 
lic mother who prayed to Mary as she 
prayed to God. 

Did she die too early? God must an- 
swer that, not we. She might have lived 
longer if she had learned to spare herself, 
but then she might have lived less. Her 
fifty-eight years were rich in experience 
and thought, in grief and in aspiration, in 
disappointment and achievement. They 
were more than centuries of common life, 
The strong and serious women of the 
future will be her daughters, and as they 
bow the more to reason and to conscience, 
her image and her voice will guide them 
from the shadows of ancient bondage toa 
companionship with men in which the 
perfect harmony of action will reshape 
the heavens and the earth, and establish 
beneath new stars a whiter and a happier 
commonwealth. 


MISS WILLARD AS A FRIEND. 

Professor Charles F. Bradley spoke of 

‘*Miss Willard as a Woman and a Friend.” 
He said in part: 


The mourning of millions to-day is over 
the loss of a great woman and a friend of 
mankind such as the world has seldom 
known. Yet, speaking of friendship in 
its ordinary sense, it is difficult to 
conceive the extent of her circle of 
friends; to estimate the numbers of those 
in England, and America, and in other 
lands who have the right to say of her: 
“She was my friend.’”’ It was out of a 
wide experience that she framed the new 
beatitude, ‘‘Blessed are the inclusive, for 
they shall be included.’’ ,One who knew 
her well has said: “In nothing is she 
more marked than in her lavish kindness 
and truth to friends. It would be impos- 
sible to say how many lives which have 
touched hers have been inspired to nobler 
purposes; have realized the balm of her 
sympathy in sorrow, and the help of her 
wisdom in perplexity; have proved that 
even her wounds are the faithfulness of a 
friend whose very loyalty was demanding 
of them their best.” 

But Miss Willard’s life has not only 
been marked by a universal friendliness 
and blessed by a liberal host of friends, to 
each of whom she gave her affection in 
rich measure; it has also been dis- 
tinguished by a few extraordinary friend- 
ships. It is not the least of the sorrows 
of this hour that those who alone could 
speak adequately of the deepest things 
are unable to speak at all. 

Miss Willard’s love for her own family 
was intense. ‘The close intimacies in this 
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circle were with her sister, her mother, 
and her brother’s wife. The providences 
which ended these close associations 
opened the way to two others. One of 
these began in New England twenty-one 
years ago. Through all these years, amid 
many vicissitudes, it has never failed to 
deepen and strengthen. It is worthy a 
place among the few great friendships of 
history. The other friendship began in 
Old England, amid scenes of romantic 
beauty, and united women of most diverse 
training, but alike in rare talents of mind, 
and one in their active sympathies for the 
fallen and oppressed. When we consider 
the labors, the sacrifices, the sorrows 
which Miss Willard endured, it is com- 
forting to consider the sources of light 
and joy she had in these two radiant 
friendships. In both there was that ab- 
solute confidence, unfailing affection, and 
utter self-bestowal which make such de- 
votion between man and man, or woman 
and woman, shine with a radiance little 
less than divine. 

The circumference of Miss Willard’s 
friendly sympathy has been truly said to 
have included the humanrace. Its centre 
and source are to be found in Jesus Christ. 
Her whole life shows this. Yet we nat- 
urally cherish such last messages as fitly 
crown the unfaltering testimony of years. 
These are but additional proofs that this 
woman was such a friend of man, because 
she was the friend of Christ. One day, 
near the end, she directed that a certain 
photograph of Christ should be sent toa 
dear friend, and asked that it be inscribed 
with the lines: 

“Only the golden rule of Christ 

Can bring in the golden age of man.” 

It is well known that Miss Willard, 
while sensitive to blame, was singularly 
free from resentment, and longed to be 
friends with everybody. In this spirit 
she said the night Gedens the last: 

“I wish to say what Mary and I had to 
say away back in the old days on the 
farm, when we were going to sleep. I 
would say, ‘I ask your pardon and thank 
you,’ and Mary would respond, ‘I freely 
forgive and thank you.’ Please say that 
for me to every white ribboner, and to 
everybody.’’ Pointing to the picture of 
Christ, she said: ‘‘He can do everything 
for us. I am safe with Him. He has 
other worlds, and I wish to go. I have 
always believed in Christ. He is the in- 
carnation of God.” 

Another time she said: ‘I have tried to 
get our women to have the new 





any exercises excepting a prayer by Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick, a sister of Miss Anna 
Gordon. 








CasTLE SQuARE.—For the week begin- 
ning Monday, March 7, is announced A, 
W. Pinero’s comedy, “The Magistrate,” 
The comedy, in this city, at the Boston 
Museum, made one of the most successful 
productions there during ’85, ’86. It had 
been on the boards in London for 200 
nights, and continued popular on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The play and its 
situations are most laughable. The cast 
is Mr. Posket, Mr. Horace Lewis; Mr. 
Bullamy, Mr. Wm. Chas. Masson; Colonel 
Lukyn, Mr. William Humphrey; Captain 
Horace Vale, Mr. Charles Mackay; Cis 
Farringdon, Mr. Tony Cummings; Achille 
Blond, Mr. J. H. Gilmour; Isidore, Mr. N. 
H. Fowler; Mr. Wormington, Mr. David 
De Wolf; Inspector Messiter, Mr. J. L. 
Seeley; Sergeant Lugg, Mr. Lindsay 
Morison; Constable Harris, Mr. John B. 
Walker; Wyke, Mr. John J. Geary; Agatha 
Posket, Miss Lillian Lawrence; Charlotte, 
Miss Maude Odell; Beatie Tomlinson, 
Miss Maude Marean; Popham, Miss Mary 
Sanders. Monday, March 14, comes Ha- 
worth’s naval drama, “The Ensign,” with 
realistic scenes. For the artist’s matinee 
on Tuesday, March 8, the souvenir will be 
a portrait of Mr. William Humphrey. 
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tion of religion. Tell them some of my 
thoughts. ‘The religion of the world isa 
home religion, a religion of peace, a patri- 
otic religion. I love the New Testament; 
tell our women to study it. No human 
being has ever conceived as he should 
what the New Testament means by loyalty 
to Christ.”’ 

‘Last of all,’’ writes her nearest friend, 
“she asked for the hymn, ‘Gently, Lord, 
Oh, Gently Lead Us,’ and I sang it with 
the second line revised, as she had asked 
tu have it, years agu, at Rest Cottage; it 
was one of our favorites at family devo- 
tions: . 

‘Gently, Lord, oh, gently lead us, 

Through this vale of smiles and tears.’ 

‘In singing the last verse my memory 
failed me. She prompted me, and I sang: 

****Till by angel bands attended 
I awake among the blest ;’ 
when she said, ‘Oh, no; it is ‘‘we,”’ not 
“1,” “awake among the blest.’”? Chris- 
tianity is always “we” not “I.’’ Do not 
forget that it is ‘our Father.”’’ ” 

And so the Lord gently led her, and she 
quietly fell asleep to awake among the 
blest; she who ever believed that Chris- 
tianity is ‘‘we,” and not “I;” she who 
never forgot that God is our Father. 

The great audience sang Miss Willard’s 
favorite hymn, ‘Gently, Lord, Oh, Gently 
Lead Us,”’ and Rev. Dr. Frank M. Bristol 
gave the benediction. 

The people were then permitted to pass 
the casket and take a last look at Miss 
Willard’s face. This occupied nearly two 
hours, after which the casket was closed, 
and the pall-bearers carried it to the 
hearse, followed by the mourners, hon- 
orary pall-bearers, and guard of honor. 
The long line of carriages then went on its 
way te Rose Hill Cemetery, where the 
casket was deposited in a vault without 
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